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Child and Family Welfare 


Vol. VIII OTTAWA, SEPTEMBER 1932 No. 3 


(Extracts from the Proceedings of the Second National Biiingual Conference, 
Montreal, 1932). 


1. Strengthening Home Life for the Child. 
THE LEGISLATION OF QUEBEC. 


JUDGE J. A. ROBILLIARD, 
THE JUVENILE COURT, MONTREAL, QUE. 


I appreciate very much the privilege of participating in this National 
Conference on Child and Family Welfare, and I sincerely thank you for 
your kind invitation. 

Very noble and fine is the work done by this zealous Council; it has 
a national importance. When you are protecting and preserving the 
child and the family, are you not indeed working for the welfare and 
progress of the whole community? ‘The society is but an enlargement 
of the family’, as Lacordaire has said. 


The family, though always changing, must be placed amongst 
things which cannot disappear. If, by its roots, it is eternal,—by the 
human love and blood bonds—it is ephemeral by its external conditions. 
The family appears to us as a human institution, regulated by the 
customs and laws, and exposed to human errors and passions. It is an 
individual and collective duty for us to maintain, protect and save it as 
occasion offers. We cannot better succeed than by strengthening the 
family life for the benefit of the child. Children of to-day will be to- 
morrow the leaders of the community. 

In this province, have we any legislation on the conjugal society, 
by which is regulated in the home the life of parents and children, a 
legislation we could show and which could throw light on the 
consideration of that question; strenthening the family life for the benefit 
of the child? I think that I must say: yes. 

This matter could be the subject of a long lecture, but, within the 
limited space of time at my disposal, I can show you only a few aspects. 

When our Civil Code has dealt with the subject of marriage, which 
is the foundation of the family, whose main object is the procreation and 
education of the child, it fixes the abode of the parents in order to give 
it a sense of stability, which would otherwise be impossible. Community 
of life implies that husband and wife must live together in the husband’s 
home. It is the family home. 

Consequently the wife is obliged to live with her husband, to follow 
him everywhere he wishes but the latter is also bound to receive his wife 
and give her what is necessary, according to his financial means and his 
professional standing. 

The Code prescribes too that husband and wife owe one to the other 
fidelity, aid and assistance. 
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There is no pleonasm in this sentence. These terms mean three 
kinds of duties which are not absolutely the same. 

These duties, of course, come chiefly from religious and moral 
sources, and their fulfilment requires a spontaneous effort. The law, 
with its coercitive means, adds to them the sanction of public power. 
Consequently the law and the society concur in making them obligatory. 

I shall not insist, ladies and gentlemen, on the two first duties: 
fidelity and aid. One cannot transgress them without drawing down 
upon him the legal sanctions. 

What about the other one? Assistance. And that term means 
not only ‘‘sums” in money, and pecuniary help, but attention, care, and 
“‘assistance’”’ which cannot be given but personally. Ill-luck, moral or 
physical infirmities, incurable or even infectious diseases are not only 
insufficient reasons for an actual separation, but in these sad circum- 
stances of life the more fortunate of the two must render to the unhappy 
member one of the holiest and sacred most obligations of matrimonial 
life. 

It is in the fulfilment of all these duties that it will be properly said 
of the husband and wife: “two make one’. Peace and harmony will 
prevail in the home. This home will be maintained. The children, 
impressed by these mutual attentions of their father and mother, and by 
examples of affection and self-sacrifice which they have noticed ever since 
their early days, will adhere to it. 

In matrimony, as well as in any other well organized and durable 
society, hierarchy is to be seen. There must be a leader, and the law 
prescribes that “the husband must protect his wife and the wife must 
obey her husband.” 

It is not necessary to give a tragic meaning to the term ‘‘obey’”’, 
nor must we to be moved to pity for the wife who must “obey’’, as it has 
been done so often. When a human being is in love, obedience is a part 
of love. One may be sure that in a home well united both obey in eager 
rivalry, in emulation of one another, and the husband very often gives 
precedence to his wife, though there is nothing to that effect in the Code. 

Besides, one may notice that the legislator speaks of the protection 
to be given the wife by the husband, in order that we may understand 
that such an authority does not come to him from his condition as a 
husband, but it is only a free mental power, rather than a homage due to 
him on account of the protection given. 

Such authority may be given by either parent, and there will occur 
no serious conflict if there is harmony. The home life is assured. The 
family spirit will grow more tender and generous. 

Laurent, an eminent jurisconsult and professor at Ghent University, 
makes the following statement: 

“Every human being enjoys the right to be educated by the 
simple fact that he exists. It is an absolute right and more 
momentous than all others; I say it otherwise; education is the 
supreme goal of man, the destiny he must accomplish in this world. 
ret And he adds: “‘A right implies a correlative obligation without 
which, it would be insufficient. The right to be educated would be 
but a mere word, if there was not an obligation to give it. It begins 
with existence. Who will watch over the education of a new-born 
child? Who will continue such a long work until the child directs 
himself his own destiny? 
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Our Code answers: By the simple fact of marriage, husband and 
wife stipulate that they must feed, care for and educate their children’. 

The maintenance obligation i.e. feeding and keeping, is a reciprocal 
obligation between parents and children, and lasts the whole life. It is 
proportioned to the claimant’s needs and to the debtor’s fortune. The 
law gives its sanction to this obligation. 

As to the education, the Code asserts the principle without defining 
it and does not go beyond that. For the parents, there is no other 
guarantee than their tenderness, their interest, and no other sanction 
than public opinion and custom. If the parents do not fulfil the obliga- 
tion imposed on them by nature or law, where shall we find the sanction 
in order to enforce that duty and law? There is an omission here, which 
has been filled up by the principle of obligatory instruction. 

Till now, nobody has dared to talk of obligatory instruction. 
Does one oppose to the paternal power? But, in our legislation, 
the paternal power is but a duty and if not fulfilled, who will act? 
The law may oblige parents to feed their children, why could it not 
intervene and force the parents to bring them up, to educate them and 
discharge the most sacred and imperious of tasks? 

On the other hand, it is hinted that such a new legislation could be 
construed to oppress consciences. However, in our province where we 
enjoy free teaching, except for the teaching of doctrines subversive to the 
established order; in our province where we spare the religious feelings 
of individuals, is this supposed danger to be feared? On this very point 
as well as on the opportunity of such a legislation, we must abide by the 
wisdom of our legislators and clergymen. Of course, we recognize that 
it would contribute to the welfare and improvement of the home, if 
instruction were more general and diffused. 

I come now to two other legal dispositions which, as to my mind, 
guarantee the family discipline and harmony, and consequently, the 
stability of the home. 

A. At every age, a child must show honor and respect to his father 

and mother. 

B. He remains under their authority, until he comes of age or his 
emancipation; but, during the marriage the father alone exerts 
this authority. 

So the child who has not yet reached twenty-one years of age, 
must, before his marriage, get his father’s and mother’s consent, and 
these two parents have the right to object to the marriage of their 
children, and, in certain cases, they may have it annulled. They cannot 
quit the family home without their father’s consent, and they must 
always give alimony to their needy parents. 

The same authority given to parents in order to maintain the family’s 
integrity, to strengthen the home, cannot be despotical. It is something 
like a moral influence and a free mental power. Our children see how 
we live, and it is in what they notice, when they can judge our motives 
and intentions, and our morality, that they see the paternal authority. 
The true authority is the greatest benefit a child can receive in his early 
days. And the Holy Scripture sums up the whole morality of the young 
people when we read; Pay honor to your father and mother. ‘The law, 
itself, goes further when it asserts that, a child whatever may be his age 
owes honor and respect to his father and mother. 
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In our Code and in the Statutes I see other legal dispositions which 
I must briefly point out, because they tend to create, preserve and main- 
tain family homes. 


For the homeless children; for the orphans; for those whose father 
and mother are irremediably insane; for the illegitimate children which 
are destined never to know their parents, our legislator has proclaimed 
“La Loi d’Adoption.” 


Husbands and wives living together, and being of good standing 
may adopt children. Others cannot. However in certain circum- 
stances, adoption is allowed to a childless widower or a widow, or to an 
adult not yet married, provided that the adopted child belongs to the 
same sex as the adopting parent. 


When the adoption is completed, the adopted child is considered 
as the foster-parents’ child and these latter are bound to give him what 
,heir true child would be entitled to. He will be their heir, but they 
amy not be his heirs to the estate he can receive by will or otherwise 
frdm his natural parents or relatives. 

In order to encourage marriage, to create homes, to insure their 
stability and to further their perpetuation, our Code allows in the 
marriage contracts those donations of actual and future properties, 
donations in contemplation of death, and, even, with substitution, on 
behalf of the future husband and wife, and children to be born, when 
such dispositions are forbidden in all other circumstances. 


It is again in order to protect the family and the home that the law 
enables a husband to insure his life for the benefit of his wife and of his 
children; and enables the father or the mother to insure his or her life, 
or to turn over to the children all insurance policies for their benefit. 
And the law provides that these policies are not distrainable for the 
debts of the insured or of the beneficiary. 


The family, being a human institution, is subject to the world 
changes. When sickness and ill-luck, with all their misery and ruin, 
make their appearance, once again the law intervenes to protect the 
family life by taking away from the creditors sufficient movable property 
to garnish and adorn the family home. It is a privilege, and an 
untransferable one. 


I have said that the family life is ephemeral by its external condi- 
tions, and too often, unhappily, harmony and peace do not prevail. Life 
may appear or become intolerable to the husband or wife. It is a question 
of a separation. They want to be separated. The spouses are not left 
to settle their case according to their whims or caprices, and the law 
provides that: ‘The separation from bed and board cannot be based 
on the mutual consent, and must not be granted but for grave and fixed 
reasons. Yet the Court may refuse to grant it, though the evidence 
may seem sufficient. At his discretion, the judge may suspend his 
judgment during a few days, in order to give the husband and wife plenty 
of opportunities to be reconciled. But when the judge has spoken out; 
they are separated. They can again be reunited and all the effects of 
the separation disappear. The separation from bed and board does not 
break matrimonial bonds which are dissolved only by the natural death 
of one of them. As long as they live, separated or not, the marriage is 
indissoluble. Our province has never accepted divorce and we hope 
that it will always be rejected. In too many countries, the divorce, 
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which destroys homes and families, gives to the matrimonial ceremony 
the appearance of a parody, or farce. 

With the separation from bed and board, I admit it, the family life 
is in great danger, but there is still some hope. The childrens’ care is 
committed, at the discretion of the judge, to the parent who appears to 
be the more worthy of it. 

I conclude, ladies and gentlemen; 


As I told you in the beginning of my lecture, I have confined myself 
to showing to you a few aspects of the Quebec legislation concerning 
“The maintenance of the family life in the interest of the child.” You 
will realize that a code is not a book of morals. It is a law which enacts 
obligatory orders or prohibitions, under the public sanction. It cannot 
contain all the rules of behaviour and morality which we could or even 
should put into practice. However, we see in our Code some of these 
precepts, which are not properly legislative, but rather a fundamental 
principle which the following sections tend to develop and emphasize, 
and which may be used by the judge as a point of support. For instance, 
we can read these two sections:— 

(a) Husband and wife owe one to the other fidelity, aid and assist- 

ance. 

(b) A child whatever may be his age owes honor and respect to 

his father and mother. 

My last word, ladies and gentlemen, will be to formulate my fervent 
wishes for the success of the great work done so zealously and devoutly 
by your Council. 


or 








HOME VISITING BY THE CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY. 


MME PAULINE L. LANDRY, 
THE CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY, OTTAWA. 


It was with a little reluctance that I consented to give this paper on 
“Home Visiting’. This Society is well known, in existence for the past 
40 years; however, it is sometimes necessary to point out exactly of 
what our work for the benefit of the child consists—the family and 
society in general. 


OBJECT. 


The object of home visiting is to maintain home life or to re-establish 
it where domestic problems have broken it. 


CONSTRUCTIVE WORK. 

Real constructive work has to be done in this field by the social worker. 
During the first contact with the client the social worker must obtain a 
general view of the problems and disposition of the case. This constitutes 
a search for the truth. Enquiries must bear on the environment, habits, 
mode of living, ete. The worker must observe with extreme care and record 
all her findings, and draw her conclusions from these facts. Social work 
is an actual search for the truth which is based upon facts. One must 
find the cause of the difficulties and prejudices in the “bonne entente,”’ 
which should exist between parents and children; that is, the worker must 
arrive at the source of the family troubles. Two important points to be 
remembered :— 

—Never treat the family “en masse” but deal in the first instance with 
the individuals, then with the family as a social unit. 
2.—The social worker must not do all for the client, but must let him 
develop a plan of his own and improve on this plan if necessary. 


PREPARATION. 

Home Visiting by the C.A.S. requires careful preparation, on account 
of the numerous difficulties which arise, i.e., evil conditions of living, 
ignorance and unwillingness on the part of the client. Each visit should 
be a subsequent preparation for the next one, realizing a progress towards 
the proposed object. Therefore, the social worker should have a set plan 
using a definite method of suggesting, and ordering definite things that 
should be done at once. It is her duty to understand and make the various 
individuals understand that each and every one of them have efforts to 

make for themselves and have duties to perform. 


DUTIES OF PARENTS. 
Love and understanding. 


Maintenance. 
Give the children what they need until they are of age to secure it for 
themselves. 


Education. 

In keeping with their means and conditions, over and above education, 
parents should add the home training which consists in the formation of 
the will and character of the children. Home training is most important, 
nothing can replace it; it leaves an indelible trace and has a decisive 
influence on the children’s destinies. 
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Authority. 

This should be shared between father and mother. The visitor, is in 
closer relationship with the mother, nevertheless, the father should not 
be ignored and treated as a “negligible quantity.” Being the bread 
winner he should consequently be interviewed and consulted. Let him 
make his own plans, and give his means of success. He is the chief of the 
family and if treated as such, will understand his responsibilities towards 
his wife and children. 


DUTIES OF CHILDREN. 
Love—lIs their first duty as it is that of the parents. 


Respect. 

This must last a lifetime. In all religions and creeds we find this 
commandment ‘Honour thy father and thy mother.” Respect for the 
parents is based not on the age of the parents nor their moral qualities, 
their kindness, etc., but draws its principles from the functions of the 
father and mother, in the resulting authority and the role which proceed 
from it. It assumes a religious character called—filial piety. 


Obedience. 


This constitutes a testimony to the wisdom of the one who com- 
mands, and an acknowledgment of his authority. The worst thing that 
parents can do for their children, is to spoil them and comply with all their 
wishes. 


Assistance. 


Remind the children that during many years they received all from 
their parents, and if for some reason or other the latter are in need of 
assistance, the most elementary gratitude and filial love, should make 
them help them out and support them. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF VISITORS. 

Home visiting requires certain qualifications from the visitor, some 
are innate, others acquired. 1.—Tact. 2.—-Sound judgment. 3—Patience 
and perseverance. 4.—Sense of humour. 


Tact. 

The social worker enters the sacred precincts of the home, studies the 
domestic history of the humblest homes, searches their past, analyses 
their mode of living, their budget; hence, all the different angles of their 
problems, and draws the conclusions from the facts observed. 


Sound Judgment. 
Capable of being absolutely fair in judgment. Once a worker begins 
to take sides she loses some of her effectiveness. 


Patience and Perseverance. 

Unshaken by any difficulties. How many weeks, months and years, 
are needed to realize the permanent re-establishment of the home, especial- 
ly when the little ones are in institutions. | 

May I cite a case in point. In 1925, a father deserted his family, 
which comprised a wife and six young children. Shortly after, the T. 
family was reduced to misery in a small village of the Province? of Quebec. 
In view of helping them the authorities of the village sent the family to 
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Ottawa where they would have more help and protection. In fact, the 
St. Vincent-de-Paul Society gave relief, found a house, and obtained 
Government char-work for the mother at a salary of $32.50 per month. 
These wages, however, were not sufficient to maintain the family, and 
the Society had to help and give additional relief. A year later, according 
to the old method, the children were placed in three institutions and were 
left there for six years. Mrs. T. who was a devoted mother and a good 
housekeeper, finding herself abandoned by her husband, separated from 
her beloved children, forced to sell her furniture and live alone in a room; 
what happened! Lonetiness, temptation arose, as usually happens in 
such cases. She started going out, searching for pleasures to drown her 
sorrow, and soon her salary did not suffice for her clothes and amusements 
She could no longer contribute towards the support of her children and 
they became public charges. In 1927, Mrs. T. brought her daughter 
back from school, and soon the child, following the mother’s example, de- 
veloped the same luxurious tendencies. Jean, aged 14, was causing much 
anxiety. One day she was found in a theatre of questionable reputation, 
dancing on the stage in a costume more or less immodest. The C.A.S. 
was notified and had to place her in the Detention Home for some time. 
Mrs. T. an irritable and hard character, through her bad conduct turned 
all the charitable organizations against her. All seemed lost. What 
could be done to help this unfortunate woman? We brought back all 
the children to the home, and when all were there, it was impossible to 
allow them to starve and freeze. The C.A.S. took the family under their 
supervision; succeeded in re-interesting the Welfare B ureau, the St. 
Vincent-de-Paul, etc. The Red Cross gave them clothing and now 
at the end of six years of hard and persevering work, home life is again 
re-established. All this could have been avoided in the first place by 
keeping the children in the home. This case is not yet closed——we are now 
taking steps to obtain the Mothers’ Allowance for Mrs. T. so that the 
home may be kept together. 


Sense of Humour. 


This happy combination of gaiety and philosophy which helps to 
overcome sO many worries, keeps moral tranquillity in spite of all the 
difficulties, the sorrow and the dismal wickedness discovered in the course 
of the investigation of domestic problems. The friendly relations which 
must exist between the client and the visitor help in this task. Families 
consider their visitor as a real friend in whom they can place their confi- 
dence and with whom they can discuss their problems and receive sound 
advice. The visits of the C.A.S. differ from other visits, in that they are 
based on legal authority, but let us not place too much stress on this 
authority, and not forget that often the less we use our authority the 
better. Laughing soothes the unkindness of life. 


INCREASING EMPHASIS ON HOME VISITING. 


As institutional care of neglected and dependent children is gradually 
giving way to the more satisfactory system of foster-home care, more 
emphasis must be placed on home visiting. 

The continuous and always multiplying problems of admitting child- 
ren to institutions finally resulted in the calling by the Canadian Council 
on Child Welfare of a round table conference on Ottawa’s child welfare 
needs. Asa result of this conference The Ottawa Children’s Bureau was 
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established in June, 1927. This Bureau was really a committee composed 
of representatives from co-operating institutions. Three field workers 
were engaged, that is, one English Catholic, one French Catholic and 
one Protestant worker. The co-operating institutions contributed a fee 
of $100.00 each and the City gave a grant of $2,200.00 to cover operating 
expenses. During this experimental period the Bureau obtained most 
satisfactory results in re-establishing several homes by returning a large 
number of children to their own homes. The following figures speak for 
themselves :— 


Requested admission to institutions............. 610 
Ce IE 5 kes d wdeseanceeeeenscedans 110 


leaving the splendid figure of 500 children not admitted; furthermore 
246 children were removed from institutions; out of this number 152 were 
returned to their respective homes; 19 placed with relatives, the others 
placed in free homes, ete. 


Owing to financial difficulties the Children’s Bureau in October 1928, 
was amalgamated with the C.A.S., which continues to control the admis- 
sion and discharge of children from institutions. 


PURPOSE OR OBJECTS OF HOME VISITS. 


To investigate all applications made for the care of children in any of 
the institutions. 


To utilize every available means to prevail upon parents to meet 
their obligations for the maintenance of their children and to preserve 
families and home life. 


To follow up each case with a view to ascertaining whether the parents 
are making an honest effort to re-establish their home at the earliest 
possible date; and to assist in the re-habilitation of broken homes with a 
view to reducing to a minimum the child or children’s stay in an institution. 

To arrange for the furnishing of temporary care, when necessary, 
pending the disposition of the case by the Society. 

To furnish data on which the discharge of children from institutions 
could be recommended, when home conditions are considered satisfactory 
or when other suitable provision has been made. 

To investigate and make recommendations on any case or cases 
already in the care of any co-operating agency. 

To co-operate with each institution in finding and supervising homes 
for children in their care who can be best provided for in family homes. 

To facilitate co-operation in meeting problems of common interest, in 
developing plans for social betterment, and in creating an intelligent 
public opinion in regard to social problems affecting children. 


In studying the various reasons given by parents when requesting 
to have their children admitted to institutions, it is pitiful to observe that 
too frequently they wish to place their children for the sole reason that 
they want to be freer, shirking the responsibility of providing for them. 
How often do we hear these people say “The children are well in the 
orphanages, they are well fed and warmly clothed, when they are there 
we are not uneasy, and after all the orphanages are there for that.”” And 
the parents themselves? No more responsibilities! They visit the 
children occasionally and that is all. 
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The “home” and home life is gone forever. Here is the real evil that 
we must combat in keeping the children in their homes. 


Another Case in Point. 


A good old grandmother complained that her little grandchild was not 
‘ studying and that his school reports were not satisfactory. At five years 
of age, Paul brought in school reports of 100% and now at 10 years of age 
he is no longer studying, loses his time and arrives late for school, resulting 
in repeated corrections on the part of the father and insubordination from 
the child. I called to see this child to exhort him to do better in the 
future. I started to talk to Paul, whose bright eyes were brimming over 
with intelligence and mischievousness. At my request Paul brought me 
his school reports and on going through these I could not repress a smile, 
which did not escape my little friend. This child in his first year brought 
in reports of 100%, now at 10 years, he shows a percentage of 90, 92 and 95 
for all subjects and had two late marks in a six months term. The good 
old grandmother was very happy when I told her—(not in front of the 
child of course) that she should be proud of her little grandchild as these 
reports were very good. If we had to place all children whose school 
reports show less than 90%, how many homes would be deserted! In this 
particular case, which is not unique, was there any real reason to place this 
child in an orphanage as incorrigible? 

In conclusion may I say that since the family is the child’s natural 
background, let us work to reduce to the minimum the time that a child 
must be placed in an orphanage, so that it can enjoy home life. 


This paper was read in French at the Bilingual Conference. 
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THE CHILD PROTECTION SOCIETY 


MR. ROBERT E. MILLS, DIRECTOR. 
THE CHILDREN'S AID SOCIETY, TORONTO. 


In this program on Strengthening Home Life for the Child, my 
subject is, as you have been informed, the Child Protection Society. 
Sandwiched between Miss Whitton’s paper on Children’s Protection 
Acts and Madam Landry’s on The Family Work of a Child Protection 
Society, there would seem to be little left to say without duplication. 
The best I can hope is to present the meat of the other two papers sea- 
soned with my own particular brand of mustard. From what I hear 
of the recommendation of your Royal Commission it would appear that 
we may soon be able to indulge our taste-for variety by sampling French 
Mustard in such a sandwich. 


Child Protection may mean many different things to different 
people. A child may be protected from anything that may harm him. 
A society or organization that holds back any of these harmful poten- 
tialities may, from this general point of view, be considered to be a child 
protection organization. The relief agency that protects the child from 
hunger or starvation could, from this angle, be called a child protection 
agency, as could also the creche or orphanage that protects him from 
lack of care. Even the hospital protecting him from the ravages of a 
disease could so qualify in the broadest sense in which the phrase ‘‘child 
protection” might be used by the man on the street. But the term 
“child Protection Society’”” as used by Social workers means something 
entirely different. 

As Miss Whitton has very ably shown, Children’s Protection Acts 
have been developed in nearly all of the Provinces of Canada, which have 
not only given a technical meaning to such terms as “Child Protection” 
and ‘Neglected Child’? but have created child protection Societies to 
implement these Acts. 

The fact that these Child Protection Organizations in Canada are 
called Childrens Aid Societies tends to some confusion. There are 
many Organizations in a Community to give “Aid” to children. All 
the great multitude of agencies to assist parents in their task of bringing 
up children, ranging from elementary schools to mothers allowance 
boards, have this as their prime function. Clearly this phrase “children’s 
aid’”’ does not indicate what distinguishes the Canadian child protection 
society from other organizations. 

Of course the answer is to be found only in a consideration of the 
fundamental provisions of a childrens protection act. Miss Whitton 
has shown us that in essence such acts provide that, under certain stated 
circumstances which indicate ‘‘neglect’”’, a child may be brought to 
court by a child protection society for the judge to determine whether 
he should be taken from the guardianship and control of his parents and 
made a ward of that society. Clearly the whole matter has to do with 
the adequacy of the guardianship of the child in question. If the parents 
are merely without means, the problem is one of relief or assistance and 
does not fall within the child protection function of a Children’s Aid 
Society. If the parent is merely unable to give the child the care he 
needs, as in the case of a widower, the problem is one for a child caring 
agency and is not child protection. In such cases it is properly said 
that the child is not “‘neglected.” 
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It is obvious that the term ‘‘neglected child’”’ also has a technical 
meaning in Canadian practice. Clearly ‘neglect’? is something that 
indicates the desirability of a court considering the substitution of a 
public control of the child for the guardianship of his natural parent. 
In ordinary parlance “neglect’”’ implies culpability, but this is not always 
true of our technical “neglect”. The orphan is clearly a type the 
adequacy of whose guardianship may very properly be scrutinized by 
the Court, and is therefore included under the definition of a neglected 
child, although the element of blame is entirely absent. 


The primary function of a child protection society is to protect 
children from being ‘‘neglected”’ in this legal sense. Its function then 
is concerned with the quality of guardianship of children. (Guardian- 
ship, we have hinted, is not a matter of the care of the child, although 
the kind of care may give most valuable indication of the capacity of 
the parent for guardianship. Guardianship involves the responsibility 
of planning and arranging for a child’s present and future needs 
sustenance, training, ete. The right to control the child is the essential 
of guardianship. It arises out of the childs immaturity and the accepted 
doctrine that someone must take responsibility for steering him through. 


As Madam Landry will show you in more detail, the most important 
part of the work is to help or induce or even compel parents to become 
reasonably adequate guardians of their own children. The central 
doctrine of modern social work is still the tremendous potency and 
sanctity of the home. Whenever by all the arts of social case work rein- 
forced, if necessary, by the strength of the law, the Society is unable to 
bring parents to the point where the Court believes it is right to allow 
them to retain the right to control their own children, there is a profound 
sense of failure, and the child is made a ward of the Society distinctly 
as a second best solution. 


However failure does sometimes come; usually, we trust, because 
of factors over which we have as yet but little control. It is then that 
there come into evidence two clear cut attributes that distinguish the 
Childrens Aid Society, as we know it in Canada, from other child helping 
organizations. The Children’s Aid Society alone has the power to 
remove the neglected child from his home and bring him before the 
judge and, when the necessity for a public guardianship has been deter- 
mined, it is to the Children’s Aid Society alone that the child can be 
committed for such guardianship. 


When the child is made a ward of a Childrens Aid Society there 
devolves upon that Society tremendously serious obligations. Hence- 
forth, until he reaches majority (21 years of age) or is legally adopted or 
married, the Society must bear all the responsibilities of a good parent. 
Whatever are the legitimate needs of this child—care and maintenance, 
training, education, guidance and control—the Society must see to it 
that they are provided. This does not mean that the Society must 
itself be equipped to give to the child all the various services that he 
ae require, but only that it must be responsible for seeing that he gets 
them. 


Children are taken from their own homes because of the inadequancy 
and failure of those homes. Therefore in nearly every such case the job 
of the Society is to give the child a family home upbringing as nearly as 
possible like what his own should have been. Because of this the 
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Childrens Aid Society usually concentrates its efforts upon developing 
a system of child placing in family homes. When for any sufficient 
reason—and there are several—a ward of the Childrens Aid Society 
seems to need institutional care of more than the briefest duration, it is 
not the practice of the Society to attempt itself to provide such care, 
but rather it is usual for use to be made of some other suitable institution, 
the Society meeting the cost. 


Most of the Childrens Aid Societies conduct very small institutions 
of their own called shelters, but these are not properly intended for the 
institutional care and training of children but rather as mere receiving 
homes from which placements for satisfactory family home or institu- 
tional care can conveniently be made. In the Childrens Aid Society 
Shelter in Toronto the average number of inmates is only 15 and the 
average stay of each child is not quite two weeks. Obviously the 
organization and equipment of such a shelter institution must centre 
around the problems of admission and demission rather than those of 
training and development. 


In determining the type of care into which a ward of a Childrens 
Aid Society shall be placed, the needs of the particular child must govern. 
To force all children into any one kind of care because it is most readily 
available cannot but end disastrously. Where possible, family home 
care will of course be indicated and when the type of home and care 
required can be obtained, with all necessary safeguards, on a free home 
basis, the free home or adoption home will be chosen. For young 
infants of normal condition and good heredity, adoption placement is 
specially adapted, but there are many children who, for one reason or 
another, are quite unsuitable for free placement and there are still others 
for whom suitable free homes cannot be found. As these have just as 
much need of family home care as the more favoured ones, the Society, 
their guardian, provides for them in family boarding homes. Both 
types of family placement are effective when properly used for suitable 
cases and both are necessary to a well rounded children’s aid organiza- 
tion. 


As Miss Whitton has pointed out, it is an accepted principle that 
because of his immaturity every child is entitled to an adequate guardian. 
When through its Court the state abolishes the natural guardianship the 
child automatically becomes in effect a ward of the State. Though the 
State delegates to Children’s Aid Societies the work of implementing 
this guardianship, it still recognizes, as would any other parent or 
guardian, its responsibility to see that the work is done and also to see 
that funds are provided to meet any necessary cost. Thus it follows 
that the public funds provided for the maintenance of ward children are 
not in the nature of a contribution toward the cost incurred but are 
intended to meet the whole cost, because the responsibility is that of a 
parent for his child. It has been held in the Courts of Ontario that the 
reasonable sum which the Society is entitled to receive for the support 
of a ward is what it costs the Society, unless such costs is shown to be 
unreasonable, and cost includes supervision and other overheads, as well 
as food, clothing, and shelter. 

The result is that, theoretically at least, the whole cost of caring for 
neglected children, made wards of the Children’ Aid Society for their 
protection, is borne by public funds. The remaining function peculiar 
to a Children’s Aid Society, namely the Protection of Children from 
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“neglect” in their own homes, is primarily a charge upon private 
philanthropy. However, largely because of a recognition of the value 
of this preventive and rehabilitation work in minimizing the number of 
children becoming chargeable as wards, in many parts of Canada 
provincial or municipal authorities make “lump sum grants in: aid”’ 
towards its cost. 


While this completes the picture of the absolute essentials of a 
Children’s Aid Society under our Canadian child protection acts, in 
practice there is considerably more to be added. Because there are 
other functions so closely related to the statutory ones that it would be 
highly desirable, in some cases at least, that they be performed by the 
same organization, a Children’s Aid Society is described as “having 
among its objects’ the carrying out of the purposes and provisions of the 
Act. This flexibility in the functions that may be associated with child 
protection and guardianship in a Children’s Aid Society has contributed 
greatly to its adaptability to diverse community situations. 


Because the Society is equipped to provide care for many of its own 
wards it is logical and economical that the same organization and equip- 
ment should be used to care for children who are not wards but for some 
sufficient reason require the same type of care. As has been noted, 
many parents are unable to give their children the actual daily care they 
require but are quite worthy and competent to retain their guardianship 
and control. As an assistance to such parents, most Children’s Aid 
Societies give what is called non-ward care, the relationship of the Society 
to the child and the parent being similar to that of an orphanage to its 
clients. 


In fact it is difficult for a Children’s Aid Society to avoid giving 
non-ward care. In its work with neglected children, to make a child a 
ward is a last resort. Many neglected children require care out of their 
own homes before the point is reached at which the final step seems 
necessary. Sound social practice views with the greatest favour con- 
structive non-ward care under such circumstances. 


From the point of view of financial support, the non-ward care of a 
Children’s Aid Society is analagous to an ordinary child caring institution 
or orphanage. In general, such work is supported by private philan- 
thropy, assisted to some extent by per capita grants from public funds. 
Of course the parents or relations of the children in care are required or 
induced to contribute what they can toward the cost. 


Every organization in a community should have a specialty if it is 
to justify its existence separate from other organizations. The 
Children’s Aid Society’s outstanding specialty is guardianship. In its 
child protection filed work it is constantly considering the adequacy of 
guardianship. In its work with “wards”, it is practicing guardianship, 
regardless of whether the actual care is given directly by the Society or 
entrusted to others. Therefore it is most fitting that reporting upon 
proposed private adoptions is part of the duty of the Children’s Aid 
Society where a social investigation is part of adoption procedure. As 
adoption is simply the process for transferring guardianship by mutual 
consent, the part played by the Children’s Aid Society in determining 
and maintaining the adequacy of the new guardianship, being created 
is entirely along the line in which, by specialization, the Society has 
developed unique skill. 
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Numerous other types of work are found under the wing of the 
Children’s Aid Society at different times and places. Casework with 
unmarried mothers, the securing of maintenance contributions from 
putative fathers, pre-delinquency and juvenile court work, and even the 
operation of a juvenile detention home, are among the activities some- 
times included in the Society’s miscellaneous duties. Obviously the 
grouping that would be justified in a small and poorly organized 
community, where no other suitable agencies exist, or are likely to be 
created, might be impracticable in a large city, where a considerable 
division of labour already is to be found or should be expected 
Fortunately the Children’s Aid Society is caple of being adapted to 
almost any local conditions without sacrificing its essential child protec- 
tion characteristics. 


In the control and guidance of children, the matter of religion is of 
prime importance. While proselytization is no part of the function of a 
child protection agency, the protection and active development of the 
child’s religious life must receive most earnest attention. The deter- 
mination of the religion in which a ward is to be brought up is one of the 
duties of the judge, who is guided in the matter by statuatory enactment 
In most parts of Canada the Children’s Aid Society is non-denomina- 
tional, the chief religious bodies being represented upon the board of 
management. In the City of Toronto, however, a separate Roman 
Catholic Society is established, to which wards of that faith are com- 
mitted for guardianship. In whatever manner the work may be organ- 
ized locally, the principle seems to be clear that every child is entitled to 
religious training and that no effort should be spared to obtain for him 
such training in his own particular faith. 








MOTHERS’ ALLOWANCES AND CHILD PROTECTION. 


CONSIDERATIONS DRAWN FROM THE SECOND REPORT OF THE QUEBEC 
SOCIAL INSURANCE COMMISSION. 


by 
DOCTOR ALPHONSE LESSARD, 


DIRECTOR OF THE PROVINCIAL BUREAU OF HEALTH AND MEMBER 
OF THE COMMISSION. 


The 1930 Act by which the Legislature instituted the Social 
Insurance Commission and determined the scope of its functions relative 
to the study of properly so called social insurance, charged it moreover 
with enquiring into the questions of assistance to needy mothers and the 
different forms of child protection. 


To be in a position to make the necessary recommendations to the 
Government, the Commission had therefore to make a thorough study 
of the present situation in connection with the different Charities Acts 
in force in the Province of Quebec, particularly as regards abandoned 
children. It therefore interrogated a great many interested witnesses 
on such questions: Clergymen, social workers both English and French 
and both Catholic and Protestant welfare workers. It even went to 
Toronto to become acquainted with the working of the ‘‘Mothers Allow- 
ances Act’’, as it is in force in Ontario, and to Ottawa, to be informed of 
the work accomplished by the Canadian Council on Child and Family 
Welfare. 

In addition, everywhere in the Province where the members of the 
Commission had to go for the purpose of becoming acquainted with 
existing local conditions, they sought to obtain the opinion of all those 
who could enlighten them on those two great questions of help to 
mothers in need, and the method to employ for the protection of neglect- 
ed children. 


As a result of such studies and enquiry, the Social Insurance Com- 
mission addressed to the Government certain recommendations con- 
tained in a second Report sent to the Minister of Labour of the Province, 
in January, 1932, and it is from such recommendations that I am asked 
to speak to you tonight. Wholly animated with the desire to bring to 
defective conditions a remedy which we think efficacious, my colleagues 
and myself have considered but one thing, the duty of every good citizen 
to alleviate the distress of the unfortunate and to promote their welfare. 


ALLOWANCES TO NEEDY MOTHERS. 


This measure of social aid, of American origin, but established in 
six of the nine Provinces of the Canadian Confederation, consists 
essentially in the payment by the Government, of a monthly allowance 
to needy mothers of families consisting of one or more children under 
16 years of age. The father having disappeared or being totally and 
permanently disabled, the children are thus brought up in their, home, 
the family is not broken up and the spectacle is not seen of brothers and 
sisters being dispersed, far from the mother, and running the risk of 
never meeting again during the course of their lives. It is an effort 
towards the protection and maintenance of the home as well as having 
the effect of relieving over-crowded conditions in a great many institu- 
tions whose existence will always be necessary but which, particularly in 
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our Province, are so crowded that in certain districts the institutionali- 
zion of children has become a most difficult problem. 


This problem has often been before us. From day to day, the 
number of requests to place children in orphan asylums is increasing. 
On this point, it must be admitted, the general attitude has greatly 
changed. Is there less of the charitable spirit, or is it because it seems 
to be the easier way to confide to religious communities the care of 
orphans? Formerly nothing was easier than placing in families of 
relatives or in the neighborhood, children whom the death of their 
parents had rendered orphans. To-day, while there are still many 
exceptions, the first thought of those who are forced, through circum- 
stances to care for the young, is the hospice or orphan asylum. And the 
mother, who left alone with the care of children is faced with the obliga- 
tion of going out to earn her livelihood, says to herself: “‘I must place 
my children’, and they go away, some to one institution, some to another, 
and the younger ones perhaps to foster homes. 


The most favourable solution of the dual problem of aid to needy 
mothers and the protection of neglected children to give seems to be aid 
to the mother to enable her to preserve the family hearth and bring up 
her children. 


In all the centres visited, Montreal, Quebec, Hull, Sherbrooke, 
Trois-Rivieres, Chicoutimi, Rimouski, St.-Hyacinthe and St. John’s, 
the members of the clergy, welfare workers, the heads of workmen’s 
syndicates, professional men, religious of both sexes, have all been of 
the same opinion and have recognized that it is wiser to leave the children 
with their mothers rather than place them in institutions. Moreover, 
and I also am of the opinion that this pretension is of major importance, 
such witnesses are agreed in saying that the presence of children in the 
home, constitutes for the needy mother a moral element of protection 
the efficaciousness of which is unquestionable. 


This does not mean that we should dispense with institutions for 
children. On the contrary, they will always be needed for certain 
classes of children for whom this type of care seems desirable. 

The members of the Commission were quite surprised to learn the 
number of married women, widows or deserted, who in certain cities of 
the Province, work in factories. It did not make any inquiry on this 
point at Montreal or Quebec, but it had occasion to become acquainted 
with the situation at Sherbrooke and at Trois-Rivieres where, in the 
latter place particularly, reliable witnesses told them that at least 400 
women earned their livelihood and that of their children in the factory. 
What becomes of those children during the absence of the mother? 
Some are looked after by an older child, others go to a day nursery when 
one exists, others again run the streets, and the mother tired at the end 
of the day, on her return to the house, must gather together her family 
and start work again to give them food and care. Another reason which 
led certain witnesses to agree when questioned as to whether they were 
in favor of the system of aid we were exploring. 

The Social Insurance Commission therefore recommended to our 
own Government a system of insurance for needy mothers. It con- 
sidered the system necessary and that the time had come to adopt it. 

However, after studying the various acts in force in the other Pro- 
vinces, and in the light of the opinions expressed at its sittings, it decided 
to suggest the payment of allowances to the following persons:— 
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1.—Widows having the care of two or more children, until the latter 
have reached 16 years of age, and the mother of one child if such mother 
is incapacitated and unable to work; 


2.—Women having one child or more under 16 years of age, whose 
husbands are insane or stricken with total and permanent incapacity. 


It did not deem it necessary to make any recommendation in the 
case of women deserted by their husbands, but rather recommended the 
adoption of a law facilitating the arrest and severe punishment of the 
deserter, and similar legislation in every province and in every country, 
so that the defaulting parents may be reached when they are outside of 
the territory of their domicile. 


Neither did it deem it necessary to include women whose husbands 
are in prison, while declaring itself favorable to the principle of paid 
work for prisoners, as the policy works in Ontario, where remuneration 
for the product of the prisoners work goes to his family. 


The adoption of a system of allowances to needy mothers will of 
course necessitate the creation of a commission at the seat of Govern- 
ment, charged with the working of it. It is suggested that the commis- 
sion be composed of five members of which one shall be a woman, and 
one a provincial official charged more especially with the protection 
of children. Such commission must be in direct and constant com- 
munication with town and rural district organizations charged with 
making the enquiries and recommendations. We have considered that 
in our Province these enquiries may easily be made by the St. Vincent 
de Paul Conferences or the ouvroirs in the small towns, by existing or 
future parochial organizations, in the country, and in Montreal and 
Quebec by the large societies engaged in family work. 


The Commission noted with great satisfaction that the central 
organization administering the Act in the Province of Ontario had 
extensive discretionary power in deciding each case on its own merit. 
Thus after careful investigation it may grant any amount less than the 
maximum which the Law mentions according to the circumstances of 
each application. This influences me to favour emphatically most 
rigourous enquiry. The central bureau is far away, it can only be 
informed by the local organizations which may be deceived, and I do 
not think I am wrong in saying that recent investigations by the Board 
of “Mothers Allowances” of a certain province have brought to light an 
unfortunate exploitation of public moneys in many cases. 


This means that the closest supervision, the most careful method of 
enquiry, also the most rigorous integrity, must constitute the policy of 
the organization which shall be charged with putting into force in our 
Province the system of allowances to needy mothers. And if I may be 
allowed to more fully express myself, power of discretion should be given 
such organization to determine in certain cases if it be wiser to grant the 
allowance applied for or to place the children in an institution. In 
recommending the adoption of a measure so far-reaching in consequences, 
the Commission did not overlook the cost that would be entailed. It 
first thought that an allowance of $40.00 per month, either in money, or 
in certain cases in kind, might be paid to any needy mother caring for 
two children, but it plainly showed its desire to have the central bureau 
granted the greatest latitude in the determination of a lesser allowance 
according to circumstances. As in the cases of Public Charities, Insane 
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Asylums and Reformative and Industrial Schools, it recommended that 
the charge of the allowances to needy mothers be equally borne by the 
Government and the interested municipalities, keeping in mind however 
that in the case of poor municipalities the county municipalities should 
then be substituted therefor. 

The witnesses heard expressed the opinion that this system of allow- 
ances would greatly relieve the overcrowding of orphan asylums as well 
as certain creches where a great number of legitimate children are 
admitted. Consequently, the sums which the Government and the 
municipalities are obliged to disburse for the care of such children who 
remain with their mothers, and which the State pays for; the construction 
of new institutions and the enlargement of those in existence, will in a 
certain proportion be freed and may be diverted for the proposed system, 
thereby bringing a reduction in the governmental and municipal 
obligations. 

The question of allowances to needy mothers was one of the first 
studied by the Social Insurance Commission. From the beginning, the 
opinion of its members inclined favorably to the solution which they have 
suggested; this opinion was strengthened on hearing the witnesses who 
appeared before them, and if the recommendations contained in the 
various reports which they have up to now addressed to the Govern- 
ment have succeeded in obtaining their unanimous adherence, there 
are none, I believe, which they have signed with more feeling than those 
for the creation in our Province of the system of allowances to needy 
mothers. 


CHILD PROTECTION. 


The child is entitled to protection. This is a principle of natural 
law, and another establishes that the family, social cell and basis of 
society, or on its default, the public powers, owes it such protection. 

On page 13 of its second Report, the Social Insurance Commission 
declares as follows:— 


“The population of the Province of Quebec has, for centuries, led 
a simple existence, resting on the family and on the parish. Except 
in the more populated centres, such as Montreal, or Quebec and 
Hull, it was not touched by the evils which grow out of industrialism. 
The family was self sufficient and it could always count on the 
support of the neighbors or the groupment which had formed around 
it. The religious institutions and communities then came to the 
rescue for the care of the children and old people. This admirable 
system worked with success for centuries, but nowadays it is power- 
less before the complications and dangers of modern life; and the 
social armature of the Province of Quebec is insufficient as regards 
at least the protection of the home. The progress of mechanism 
and the superpopulation of the cities are the principal causes thereof, 
the family is isolated when it is not broken up, and if any social 
upheaval occurs, it can no longer count on its own resources and 
must turn to the services whose object is for its aid.” 
These are the initial considerations which have served as a point of 
departure to the Commission for the study of the means employed with 


us for the protection of children, and for ascertaining what is wanting 
here to insure it. Legislation in force in our own and the other Provinces 
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various opinions which have been expressed before it, suggestions, claims, 
statements, have been weighed and examined by it and the conclusions 
have been that it will be sufficient to amend the existing laws as so to 
render them more flexible and adapt them to present conditions. 


With reference to the question of child hygiene. On two occasions 
the Commission unanimously pronounced itself in favor of the compul- 
sory establishment throughout the Province of the County Health Units 
system as it at present exists, having realized to what extent such organ- 
izations make the Province of Quebec a pioneer in the domain of public 
health, exercising a beneficial influence over the health of children in the 
midst of the rural population and that of small towns. 


Secondly, it studied the system of family placement in the country, 
of city children menaced with tuberculous contagion, a system copied 
from |’Oeuvre Grancher, of France, but adapted to the habits and 
customs of our population. This work is only yet in its beginnings, 
being only a little over two years old, but I am justified in believing that 
it will be one of the efficacious means employed with us to eradicate 
tuberculosis. 


We devoted numerous meetings to the study of the question of 
deserted children and of the legislation connected therewith. We also 
considered how the Reformatory and Industrial School Act, the provisions 
of the Code relative to tutorship, the Adoption Act and the Public 
Charities Act in connection with the placing of children in the orphan 
asylums and creches, would benefit by being amended. 


As I have already intimated the Commission, considering the 
advantage of the maintenance of the home from the point of view of the 
protection of children, had declared itself in favor of the establishment 
of a system of allowances to needy mothers. But there is a considerable 
number of young children who would not be eligible to benefit under 
such legislation: for example orphans, having lost their father and mother, 
or their mother only, children abandoned by their parents, illegitimate 
children, children not having any guidance, who have committed offenses 
and whom Society punishes, ete. The so called Reformatory and 
Industrial Schools names which in the opinion of the Commission have 
been badly chosen—-are under the authority of a law lacking in unity 
and, as a witness declared, the question of protecting a child in our 
Province is the business of everybody and the business of nobody, while 
no well defined administrative authority is charged with such mission. 
Somestimes is it the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, sometimes the 
Provincial Secretary, sometimes the municipal council, a ratepayer or 
a relative to whom the law, the principle of which is otherwise excellent, 
confides such care. 


The Commission therefore recommended: 


1.—-A complete revision of the legislation relative to Industrial 
Schools where the cases of physical and moral adandonment must be 
clearly defined and grouped; 

2.—The creation of a Provincial Bureau for the protection of child- 
ren, attached to the Department of the Provincial Secretary, and which 
should have control over everything of interest to children; 

3.—The formation for such purpose of incorporated societies in 
cities of over 25,000, and of which Mountreal should have at least four, 
one French Catholic, one English Catholic, one Protestant and one 
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Jewish. The rural parochial organizations, already in existence, or 
subsequently organized should enjoy the same privileges and fulfill the 
same purpose. 

We deem that such societies should be one of the principal branches 
of the administration of the Provincial Bureau. They would have the 
power to exercise, by way of constant supervision, their authority with 
respect to the family and deserted children, to search out a condition 
which at present the law scarcely allows—the cases of poverty and bad 
treatment; to reestablish, where they are threatened, the conditions of 
a healthy and moral life. Moreover, they should be alone authorized 
to bring before the Juvenile Court, the creation of which is desired where- 
ever possible, the cases of commitment to the asylums for children, and 
would be given the moral tutorship of children entrusted to their care 
by the Court (Report of the Commission, p. 20). 

These societies already exist in Montreal and Quebec under the 
name of “Societe catholique de protection et de renseignements”, 
“Family Welfare Association’, ““The Society for the protection of Women 
and Children” and “Secretariat des familles’. They accomplish 
incalculable good; what they are lacking in, is the necessary legal 
authority and sufficient pecuniary aid from Public Authorities for the 
proper carrying out of their work. 

Certain other recommendations, among which are the creation 
of Boys’ and Girls’ Homes and Shelters to take care of children leaving 
Industrial Schools and Orphanages, Nurseries and Infant Schools, also 
as to the care of sub-normal and mentally retarded children, and as to 
the education of children in institutions, have been made by the Commis- 
sion, but what I have just mentioned constitutes the principal outline 
of the reform which we suggest. 

I previously said a word about tutorship. We learned that too 
often, through certain lapses of our legislation, a number of children 
without parents or whom their parents have forsaken, or who for one 
reason or another no longer reside in their home, are absolutely without 
protection during their whole minority. Certain others who at the age 
of 14 or 16 are obliged to leave the Orphanage or Industrial School, have 
no person to look after them and are like driftwood destined to founder 
in the misfortunes of life. Others again to whom parents have left a 
little property at their death, are in danger of losing it through the 
negligence or bad management of their tutor of whom no person demands 
an accounting. 

To remedy this state of things, legally incorporated societies for the 
protection of children are asked to exercise over abandoned children or 
children without domicile, a moral tutorship and a right of protection 
permitting the taking of action in Court in the interest of the latter. 
There would be little to change or add to existing legislation to assure an 
efficacious tutorship by means of such societies as I have spoken of, a 
tutorship which might last only a little while, depending on the conduct 
of the parents, for it would be exercised over children having parents, 
but unworthy, or last until majority. Then, a deserted child will be 
protected by being placed in some asylum which will look after his welfare 
or cared for by family placement, and on his reaching the age of 16 year 
a society will aid him in finding his position in life. 

The Commission has moreover recommended the amending of the 
Adoption Act. At the present time only illegitimate minor children, 
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legitimate children, both fatherless and motherless if no ascendants are 
caring for them, and the children whose parents are incurably insane, 
may be adopted. The recommendation has been that, under certain 
circumstances, adoption should extend to another category of children, 
for example to fatherless or motherless orphans, with the well specified 
consent of the surviving parent. ‘The Commission has moreover suggest- 
ed that in the cases of children forsaken by their parents and placed in 
surroundings where they grow up, it be not permitted for unworthy 
parents to claim them when they have reached the age of earning their 
living. Then, it is the institution where the child is or the protection 
society of which we have spoken that should be provided with the tutor- 
ship of the person. Thus, there will be an efficient guarantee of protec- 
tion until such child reaches majority. 

During the course of our study and the hearing of the various 
witnesses, we learned to what extent the instilutionalization of children, 
of all ages, constituted a problem. 

The Commission was pleased to render a merited homage to the 
devotion of the men and women who in institutions care for abandoned 
children. Those establishments we have deemed will at all times be 
indispensable among us, even if family placement were more extensively 
adopted and if a system of allowances to needy mothers were instituted. 
What we deplore is the forced overcrowding existing among certain of 
the institutions. The religious communities under whose management 
they are, seeing their means being exhausted and the help of the State 
restricted, find themselves faced with the necessity of enlarging their 
establishments, with no material means of providing therefor. A 
harrowing problem! 


This situation is particularly painful in the foundling asylums for. 


illegitimate children, where, notwithstanding wonders accomplished for 
placing such children, the Sisters in charge of the institutions see a multi- 
tude of infants grow up while the walls of their building cannot extend. 

Let us hope that the means we have suggested, societies for child 
protection, allowances to needy mothers, greater facilities for adoption 
and tutorship, will improve a state of things which disturbs so many 
minds. 

Aid to mothers in need and protection for deserted children con- 
stitute a part only of the work undertaken by the Commission. Its 
members have brought all their care, their efforts, and I may say, all 
their heart to such study. Before approaching the vast question of 
properly so called Social Insurance, which also might aid in the solution 
of the problems of the mother and child, the Commission has considered 
that one of its first duties was to now study their actual condition, and to 
make recommendations which in its opinion, are timely, and which it 
hopes, will be greeted with goodwill. 
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THE FAMILY COURT 


JUDGE R. S. HOSKING, DEPUTY JUDGE, 
THE JUVENILE COURT, TORONTO, ONTARIO. 


By way of introduction to this paper on the Family Court I wish 
to say a word or two of a general nature about the law. We all know 
that our laws are enacted by Parliament, enforced by the police, and 
interpreted by the Courts. Laws change slowly and by their very 
nature are negative, conservative and restrictive. They are not univer- 
sally popular because the usually say ‘thou shall not do so and so’ and 
in this age when self expression and self realization are popular ideas, 
it is not to be wondered that many people chafe under restricting laws 
finding them very irksome. We all agree, however, that laws are neces- 
sary and that they should be obeyed, at least by the other fellow. Years 
ago the great novelist Dickens, put into the mouth of Mr. Busby the 
now famous words ‘The law is an ass.”” Many people who agree with 
this remark forget that like the ass, the law has borne many burdens 
and has rendered a very useful and very necessary service to mankind. 
Furthermore my observations lead me to believe that some people who 
most heartily agree with this idea have learned from experience that 
the law, like the ass, has a violent kick. An individual having felt the 
sting of the law mutters ‘the law is an ass.’ 


Justice has been represented by the figure of a woman, blind-folded, 
holding in her hands a pair of scales, the inference being that justice 
is blind and impartial. After studying the history of the law in its 
treatment of the young, one is forced to admit that Justice has been 
not only blind but often downright stupid. One wonders at its strange 
folly and its amazing cruelty. Less than fifty years ago in England, 
guards with fixed bayonets were guarding child prisoners. One inspector 
of prisons tells of boys in prison so young that they could not dress 
themselves. One of the duties of the wardens was to assist these little 
children to do up difficult buttons. Even today in some parts of the 
Province of Ontario, boys are detained in the common jail with adult 
prisoners. 


On the other hand, while the law is by nature conservative and slow 
to change there are many evidences that a new spirit is at work and a 
new day is dawning especially where the law impinges upon child life. 
A real case can be made out against society’s treatment of law-breakers 
but it is equally true that some of the older and more cruel aspects of 
the law are being left behind. Slowly a new symbol of Justice is being 
created,—the figure of a woman with eyes of understanding and sympathy 
wide open, holding in her hands scales which are weighted in favor of 
child life. 


Mazzini once said—‘‘There are two things necessary to progress. 
The enunciation of a principle and its incarnation in action.” The first 
quarter of the twentieth century has heard the declaration of the rights 
of children. It has also seen those rights incarnated in two new Courts, 
the Juvenile Court and the Family Court. If you want evidence of 
the new life which is moving among the dry bones of the law you will 
find it in these new courts. 


Not long since, the statement was made in my presence that children 
today are much more unruly than ever before and to prove the state- 
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ment the Juvenile Court was called to witness, declaring that ‘the child- 
ren of today are so wicked that a special court with special officers is 
needed to deal with them.” This, of course, is absurd. The Children’s 
Court arose because the old methods of regarding them as adults, and 
of trying them with adults, was found to be totally inadequate. The 
old repressive, inhuman methods failed miserably and in their place 
scientific diagnosis and constructive social treatment are being tried. 


I fully expect to hear some one say that the Family Court was 
created because of the decay, the wickedness, the moral degeneration 
of family life in our times. Whether this is true or false it cannot be 
advanced as the reason for the formation of the new court. The fol- 
lowing three reasons are given in answer to the question why has the 
Family Court been created ? 

1. The Juvenile Court has shown itself much superior to the older 
methods of dealing with erring children. Investigation, diagnosis and 
probation have proven themselves and people are now saying that we 
should try these methods with the family problems. 

2. We are rapidly becoming city dwellers, and city living creates 
new problems for the family. Our courts were organized years ago 
when we were not nearly so urbanized as today. The growing pressure 
from cities for a new organization of justice and improvement of legal 
procedure was felt to be necessary to meet the exigencies of this urban 
development. 

3. The jurisdiction of courts overlaps and different judges pass 
upon different angles of what is really one problem of family life: when 
father is tried in one court, mother in another and children in a third 
the family may be literally torn asunder. For these three reasons— 
others could be mentioned—the new court has been organized. 

The Children’s Court was originally intended to hear cases of children 
only, but very soon it was found that to deal effectively with children 
you had to have authority to deal with adults, whether parents or others, 
who offended against the child. For many years the Juvenile Court in 
Canada had authority to deal with parents and certain adults who 
contributed to the wrong doing of children. The Family Court is merely 
an extension of that authority. 


We are dependent upon neighbours to the south of us for any work- 
ing examples of Family Courts. They may exist in other countries, 
but if they do I do not know of them. Many standards and methods 
of procedure in the new experiment come from a land whose court 
system and principles of law enforcement are different from our own. 
In the United States Judges are elected, trials are often delayed months 
before finally heard, and the whole system is open to abuses which we 
hope will never appear in Canada. In developing the new Family 
Court we should profit by the advantages and experience of the United 
States courts but we must develop truly British Courts with standards 
comparable to the established courts of the land. 


e 


In the United States many of the Family Courts have jurisdiction 
to grant divorce. This is a grave mistake in my opinion. The Family 
Court exists to preserve and maintain the family as a unit of society. 
The view point of the new court should be not to break down or separate 
but to build up and strengthen the family. If Divorces are granted 
by this court I feel that the whole movement and object are weakened. 
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If divorces must be granted, then grant them somewhere else, but let 
us set our faces against everything that will make the public think that 
in the new court the marriage tie is either weakened or broken. So 
far in Canada no body of opinion has developed in favor of granting 
divorces in the Family Court and I hope it never will. 


In some of the courts I have visited in the United States, the right 
of the individual are not observed or properly safeguarded. A child 
can be arrested and held for a month without being brought to trial. 
Freedom is one of man’s greatest privileges and to deprive him of it 
without a fair unbiased trial is to sow the seeds of anarchy and revolu- 
tion. (The story of the colored boy in Chicago Court). The Family 
Court is adopting much of the procedure and practice of the Juvenile 
Court and we should make sure that we adopt only those practices 
which are wise and sane. Jn March 1927 the Secretary of State for Home 
Affairs appointed a committee to bring in a report on the Treatment of 
Young Offenders. On this point they reported as follows: “It is very 
important that a young person should have the fullest opportunity of 
meeting a charge made against him, and it would be difficult for us to 
suggest a better method than a trial based on the well tried principles 
of English law. The young have a strong sense of justice and much 
harm might be done by any disregard of it. The point was expressed 
vividly by one witness, who said that ‘“‘the Juvenile Court should not 
cease to be a court of Justice.” This applies to the Family Court as 
well as to the Juvenile Court. 


In Canada we should adopt the sound policy of two trials: the first 
a legal trial giving the accused all the rights established through years 
of experience by English law, and the second a social trial in which 
all the social investigation and clinical evidence are submitted to the 
Court. If the accused man or woman feels that his trial has not been 
fair, or that a lot has been said behind his back, and that he has no 
opportunity to meet this underhand evidence he rebels and your chance 
of helping or reforming him is small. After long years of experience, 
Britain has laid down certain principles governing trials which should 
not lightly be thrown aside because they are old or because something 
new is proposed. These new Courts are very young and in Canada 
we must see that they develop on sound principles. The experience 
and advantages gained by centuries of trying law-breakers should be 
carefully weighed before giving them up. 


OFFENCES TRIED IN THE FAMILY COURT. 


In March 1929 the Attorney General of the Province of Ontario 
had the Magistrates Jurisdiction Act passed; an Act which gave him 
the authority to assign certain cases to particular Courts. Then by an 
Order-in-Council he gave the Judge and Deputy Judge of the Juvenile 
Court joint and exclusive jurisdiction to hear the following offences. 


1. Minor assault cases limited to cases where the husband assaults 
a wife, a wife assaults a husband or parents assault a child. 


2. The Minors Protection Act. 
3. Sec. 14 of the Married Woman’s Property Act. 


4. Vagrancy limited to where a man is idle or dissolute and wont 
support his family. 
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5. All Non Support cases. Support for children, for Wives and 
for aged parents. 


Along with these certain offences which have always been tried in the 
Juvenile Court: rendering the home an unfit place for children by sexual 
immorality, habitual drunkenness or any similar form of vice: contri- 
buting to the delinquency of children. 

What are some of the advantages of hearing these cases in a special 
court ? 

1. It is a decided gain to separate family matters from cirminal 
matters. One of the strongest arguments for the Children’s Court was 
that children should not be tried with adult thieves, burglars and har- 
dened criminals. They should be tried in a separate court by a judge 
who understands children. The same reasoning holds true in family 
matters. The Family Court is in a separate building from the Criminal 
Courts and is administered by people who try to understand family life. 
In selecting the cases for the new court the Attorney General took great 
care to keep criminal cases as far as possible out of it. In a criminal 
court heavy penalties and sentences are given while in the Family Court 
settlements and reconciliations are the first consideration. 


Every Court worker is familiar with alliances which may be formed 
by people waiting outside a police Court. The mother of children dis- 
satisfied with the conduct of her husband should not sit for hours beside 
the keeper of a bawdy house waiting for her case to be called. It is 
too dangerous. In the present division of cases, keepers of bawdy houses, 
prostitutes, dope fiends, etc., go to a court in one building while mothers 
of children with their complaints against their husbands go to another. 
The advantage of this will be apparent to everyone. 


2. There is no publicity in the Family Court. The Juvenile Court 
has operated from its inception without publicity and those in charge 
are convinced of the soundness of the policy. Many will argue, how- 
ever, that publicity in adult cases is a different matter. The deterring 
influence of publicity of wrong-doing is well known. In family cases 
I question the wisdom of publicity. If the press would publish the fact 
that a husband for deserting his wife and family was sentenced to a year 
in jail, leaving out the name and address of the man, I would welcome 
the publication, but that is not personal enough for a news item. The 
future welfare of the family and the welfare of society may be urged 
as valid reasons for no publicity of family difficulties. There is a wrong 
impression created when too much publicity is given to a couple who 
prove unfaithful to each other. The thousands of faithful, happy mar- 
riages are passed by, there is no news value in them but the few marriages 
that prove failures are news and by featuring these failures the successes 
are forgotten. In the Army the one gunner who under heavy shell fire 
deserted the battery and fled in terror brough discredit and shame upon 
the whole battery even though the remaining gun crew stuck to their 
post displaying conspicuous bravery. The welfare of society demands 
that the few failures shall not receive undue prominence in the press 
lest the minds of the public become distorted and believe that family 
life is a failure Turning to the welfare of the family involved, anyone 
can see the hopelessness of trying to rehabilitate a family in the old 
neighbourhood, if everyone on the street has read the story of the trial 
vividly told by the reporters who are paid to give the public what they 
think the public want. Once you destroy the self-respect of a family, 
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you militate against its future success. How can a self-respecting 
daughter take her place among the office staff when she knows that 
her parents disgrace has been read by her fellow workers. It is usually 
the innocent who suffer most by this publicity. We all believe in the 
privacy of family life. Let us respect it. 


3. The Family Court can call to its aid the non-legal sciences. 
More and more the criminal courts of the future will turn to Probation, 
to Psychiatry, to Medicine and to social agencies for help. The Family 
Court must rely on these sciences for all the assistance which they can 
give. The Toronto Court has a clinic of its own with a Psychiatrist 
in charge, a Psychologist and a Gynaecologist as consultant. We also 
have excellent co-operation with the medical health officer and his staff. 


It is not the purpose of a Family Court to usurp the functions of 
the existing social agencies who have been in the field for many years 
doing a specialized piece of work. It is our policy to call on these social 
agencies as far as possible and to co-operate with them in a unified plan 
for the families who appeal to the Court for assistance. A new member 
has been added to our staff this year who is a University graduate 
with eight years practical experience as a social worker. It is the duty 
of this special worker to link up the Court and the social agencies of 
the community. In all difficult cases the court adjourns the case, giving 
the clinic time to do its work and this worker has opportunity to call 
a case conference of all the agencies interested in the family. The 
conference draws up a plan for the family which is the result of the 
knowledge and experience of all the agencies interested. The plan is 
put into operation with the sanction of the Court and the understanding 
that should the parties concerned fail to co-operate they will be brought 
back to the Court for further treatment. Family case work is difficult 
work and nothing short of the co-operation of all the resources of the 
community will ever solve the intricate and difficult problems involved. 


4. The Judge and the staff of a Family Court are in a position 
to specialize on family matters. It takes years of experience and learning 
to deal successfully with disorganized families. Great discretion must 
be used in the laying of charges. When a man has been brought to 
Court on a formal charge laid by his wife, something has gone from 
that home. Many men never forgive their wives when brought by 
them to court. One of our powers is the power to refuse certain charges. 
Some people should be discouraged from laying a charge. Fully 80% 
of all cases coming to the Family Court never reach a formal court 
hearing but are settled by the probation officers out of Court. A letter 
is sent to the offending party instead of a summons and the couple meet 
in the room of the probation officer for a frank discussion of the domestic 
difficulties. Many settlements are reached; many reconciliations are 
effected without the necessity of a formal court hearing. 

5. Finally in the creation of a Family Court the family is recog- 
nized as a unit and a family consciousness is created. To deal with 
all the members of a family in one court rather than in several courts 
saves much overlapping and allows a unified plan of treatment for the 
family as a whole. When dealing with a father, the larger group of 
the mother and children is remembered and considered. 

These are days in which some people are seeking to undermine 
family life. Many new ideas are being advocated which would do away 

(Continued on page 35.) 
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2. Protecting the Cuberculons Child. 
THE PREVENTORIUM. 


DR. R. E. WODEHOUSE, GENERAL SECRETARY 
CANADIAN TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION, OTTAWA. 


THE NAME 


It is evident from the title which has been given to this paper and to 
the institutional practice this paper is to discuss, that the thought of 
prevention is at the bottom of the undertaking. Prevention anticipates, 
is cognizant of something pending and in so far as it is concerned with 
the war against tuberculosis, it implies steps being taken to avoid the 
development of the disease. One might be justified in expecting a 
preventorium to be filled with children, still free from tuberculosis in a 
clinical form, or even free from evidence of infection by the germ of 
tuberculosis, as indicated by a negative reaction to the skin test of 
Mantoux or Pirquet. Nine years ago, the Canadian Tuberculosis 
Association made sample surveys of children across Canada,—907 in 
British Columbia—28%, positive reactors; 1,047 in Alberta—13.7% 
positive reactors; 1,840 in Saskatchewan in two centres—56% and 40°% 
respectively positive reactors; 564 in Manitoba—39°%% positive; 1,321 in 
Ontario—32°, positive; 1,115 in Quebec—63°%. positive reactors; 576 in 
New Brunswick—57% positive, and so on. These figures of incidence 
of infection in children vary for want of common factors. Some groups 
contained no pre-school age children, some had a large percentage. 
Some contained Indian children, in some were very large percentages of 
racial influence not contained in the majority and, finally, different 
makes of tuberculin were used, in different ways by different doctors, 
with differing methods of interpretation of the skin reactions. 

A recent report of a careful study made in London, England, by the 
Research Department of the Brompton Hospital for Consumptives, 
will give an idea of the ratio of provable infection in children of varying 
age groups. ‘“‘The incidence of tuberculous infection up to the age of 
15 years is 43.1°7,; 23°% between 0 and 5 years; 39°7 between 5 and 10 
years, and 58.3°, between 10 and 15 years.”’ 

In any case it is evident that there is enough seed already sown in 
ground which has proven to be fertile. 


For years it had been the practice to speak of adult tuberculosis 
mostly resulting from childhood infection and being what was referred 
to as ‘latent,’ until some temporary recession of good health and resis- 
tance to tuberculosis permitted a sudden flareup of this smouldering 
source of fire. Recently several authorities of repute have been giving 
this matter serious consideration and Wingfield before the British Medical 
Association last June and Heinbeck at Oslo last year stated they think 
the evidence is quite clear that most of the adult disease is caused by 
superinfection of virulent tuberculosis germs in sufficiently large quanti- 
ties or at frequent intervals—this event coinciding with the recession of 
resistance caused by the development of the disease. Finally, in a three 
year study in Tyneside, England, the conclusion has been reached that,— 


1. Known eases of pulmonary tuberculosis give rise to at least 15% 
secondary cases, in spite of modern anti-tuberculosis measures. 
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2. The average interval between the discovery of primary and 
secondary cases is three and a half years. 


What difference does all this make? I think it is necessary to view 
the field when considering your plans for attack. Shall we establish 
Preventoria? How many beds should they contain? Should they 
accept children only from homes known to have eases of infective 
tuberculosis? Should the removal of the adult case for treatment and 
the examination every 6 months of all the other members over a period 
of four years, together with home visiting supervision of a trained public 
health nurse, and assignment of the child to an open window school be 
sufficient? Finally, should the preventorium accept cases of tuber- 
culosis (clinical) whether open infective in type or closed? 


AIM 


I think my opinion is evident in most of these questions from the 
inferential wording used. The number of beds of course entirely depends 
upon the answer to the other questions. I think every large group of 
people should provide a preventorium. 

The preventorium should plan to house and build up children from 
all homes having open infective cases, which cases cannot be removed 
for treatment, if the children upon complete examination are found to 
be free of clinical tuberculosis or any other communicable disease. I 
would prefer any child to have the privilege of home life to institutional 
life if the inmates of the home are found, after careful complete medical 
examination, to be free from all communicable diseases and if after just 
as careful moral examination the home is found to contain sympathetic, 
affectionate good living people. Certainly the state should make the 
greatest effort possible to have the case removed from the home for treat- 
ment and aid to the home to replace the breadwinner’s loss of wages, 
should be provided. This is much cheaper for the state and much fairer 
to the children. Nothing can replace home life and parental care, even 
among the most frugal people, provided the moral standard is proper 
and maintenance is possible. 


I have approached the aim of preventoria in this manner to try to 
show that a limited number of beds is necessary and is sufficient. 
Clinical cases should be treated in children’s wings of sanatoria. If 
treatment in preventoria is eliminated, the upkeep is very small. Ina 
home with five children, it should be evident it is cheaper and more 
efficient from every angle to remove the case to the sanatorium than 
bring five children to the preventorium and leave the mother alone to 
nurse inefficiently, to the best of her ability, the sick and infective one. 
Strange to say, very rarely does the consort develop the disease during 
the lifetime of the patient. 


Of course these remarks were requested by a conference made up of 
a Canada-wide membership by coincidence meeting in Montreal. The 
factors mentioned would apply anywhere else in Canada and anywhere 
else in the province of Quebec, except Greater Montreal. Greater 
Montreal is the millstone around the neck of the whole anti-tuberculosis 
campaign in Canada. It contains one-tenth of Canada’s people and by 
population, by tuberculosis death rate, by wealth, or any of the ordinary 
indices used, it has done the least to help its people to reduce the ravages 
of this dread disease. Greater Montreal needs 2,000 additional beds to 
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treat its tuberculous. I said this from a public platform in this city 
seven or eight years ago and in spite of any small provisions made since, 
it still urgently needs 2,000 additional beds, not by 1942 but by 1933. 

When these are provided, the preventorium might show some index 
of assistance in this grossly neglected population, but it wouldn’t be 
even a mild placebo in the present situation in this metropolis. 


THE SAME 


As Preventoria are in their truest sense complementary to all the 
other armamentaria of a sanely organized anti-tuberculosis and public 
health community, so are the schemes such as Placement Familiale and 
the Grancher System. This type of effort can be most efficiently 
organized among people of a social temperament to which it is adaptable. 
A young doctor trained in the modern view of public health, pediatrics 
and social service, assisted by trained public health visiting nurses and 
enjoying the co-operation of a curé possessing interest in and knowledge 
of the whole preventive scheme in tuberculosis, will assure any children 
taken from infective homes receiving every moral and medical assistance 
in avoiding tuberculosis under the influence of that invaluable factor, 
the atmosphere of the home. 


LIST OF CHILDREN’S INSTITUTIONS IN CANADA CATERING 
TO THE TUBERCULOUS. 


Solarium— Malahat Beach, Vancouver Island, closed cases only. 
University of Alberta Hospital, Edmonton. 
Preventorium—Saskatchewan Sanatorium, Fort Qu’Appelle. 
(Expectant mothers are admitted and babies at birth 
separated permanently from the mother in so far as 
care is concerned). 
Children’s Wing—St. Boniface Sanatorium, St. Vital, Man. 
Preventoria are at the following Sanatoria:—Essex County, Windsor; 
Queen Alexandra, London; Waterloo County, Freeport; Brant 
County, Brantford; Mountain Sanatorium, Hamilton; Queen 
Mary, Weston; and Royal Ottawa, Ottawa; in Ontario. The 
1.0.D.E. Preventorium at Toronto takes only cases free from 
clinical tuberculosis. 
6. Saint John County, Saint John, N.B. 
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THE GRANCHER SYSTEM 


AS APPLIED IN THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC, FOR THE 
PROTECTION OF CHILDHOOD, AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS. 


BY EMILE NADEAU, M.D., D.H.P. 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, QUEBEC PROVINCIAL BUREAU OF HEALTH. 


It is a well known fact that tuberculosis is still a problem in Canada 
and will probably remain so for some years to come. In the Province 
of Quebec, we have more than 3,000 deaths per annum and, therefore, 
about 25,000 active cases. We may infer from this that approximately 
20,000 homes are infected with tuberculosis, in which at least 25,000 
to 30,000 children are daily exposed to contagion owing to their lowered 
vitality and lack of resistance, although they may appear to be in good 
health. 

Reliable statistics have shown in France, as well as in some other 
countries, that out of 100 children so exposed, 60 would eventually 
contract the disease and 40 would die from it. These facts and figures 
were carefully studied for a number of years by Professor Grancher 
of Paris, a disciple of Pasteur, who came to the conclusion that preven- 
tion being more economical than cure, very good results would likely 
be obtained if as many as possible of these contacts could be transferred 
from the city slums to foster-homes in the country. 

To carry this principle into actual practice, a voluntary association 
was organized, in 1903, of which Professor Grancher was president, 
until his death in 1907. Gradually, similar associations have been 
formed in other large cities of France and they are all helped financially 
by public subscriptions and special annual grants from the Government. 


During the last thirty years, thousands of children have been placed 
in country homes through these associations, and carefully kept sta- 
tistics have given a death-rate from tuberculosis amonst those children, 
of less than one per cent, while 33° of them, at the age of 13, have 
decided to remain on the land instead of returning to city life. 


After attending the last international congress on tuberculosis in 
Rome, Doctor Alphonse Lessard, Director of our Provincial Bureau of 
Health, had an opportunity to make an extensive study of the Grancher 
system in Paris, and secure first hand information from the general 
secretary of the Association, Professor Armand Delille. 


Upon his return to Quebec, he submitted a full report to our 
Minister, the Honourable Mr. A. David, together with a proposed plan 
for the adaption of the Grancher system to our local conditions. As 
a result, it was decided to try out the system on a small scale, by placing 
a limited number of selected children, in a few rural parishes, situated 
in Terrebonne County, right in the Laurentian Mountains, about forty- 
five miles from the city of Montreal. 


A public health nurse, with some years of experience in tuberculosis 
work, was appointed for this special work. With the cooperation of 
the Bruchesi and Royal Edward Institutes, of Montreal, it has been 
possible to select from the families attending these tuberculosis dis- 
pensaries, a number of children in good health, but in daily contact 
with tuberculous cases in their homes. For the time being, it was 
decided to take only children from 3 to 10 or 12 years of age and place 
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a maximum of two in the same foster-home, in the country. Every 
effort was made to establish a working system as simple as possible. 
The parents are only requested to sign an agreement by which they give 
their consent to have one or more of their children placed in foster-homes 
in the country, at the expense of the Provincial Bureau of Health, for 
an indefinite period, such agreement being subject to cancellation upon 
fifteen days’ notice by either of the interested parties. 

The children are then examined carefully, at the tuberculosis dis- 
pensary, any physical defects are corrected, and a medical certificate 
is issued on a special form to the effect that the child is in perfect health, 
free from any infectious or contagious disease and has been successfully 
vaccinated against smallpox. Steps were also taken to have all these 
children immunized against diphtheria. 

As to the selection of foster parents, it has been arranged to secure 
the full cooperation of the local parish priests or clergymen, who have 
an intimate knowledge of each of the families under their spiritual 
guidance. Children are placed only in highly recommended families, 
having no children of their own, or having grown up children, and pre- 
ferably with farmers. Such a list having been prepared by the parish 
priest or clergyman, with the cooperation of the local physician chosen 
to look after the children in case of illness, the selected families are visited 
by our public health nurse, with a view to finding out if the home con- 
ditions are suitable and also to make the necessary arrangements for 
the care and welfare of the children. A sum of ten dollars per month, 
per child, is paid to the foster parents for board and lodging, the neces- 
sary articles of clothing being supplied by the parents in some cases, 
but as a rule by the Bureau of Health, as well as the tuition fees when 
required by the local school commission. The foster parents have also 
to sign a contract by which they agree to look after these children as 
if they were their own and see that they will be properly educated, such 
being also subject to cancellation upon fifteen days’ notice by either of 
the interested parties. 


The children are at all times under the supervision of our nurses 
who visit them as often as possible, but they receive special attention 
from the local priest or clergyman and the local physician, who are given 
a quarterly allowance as part compensation for their valuable services. 

The first Sunday of each month, the foster parents have to bring 
these children to the church hall or to the local physician’s office where 
they are weighed and measured, after which the monthly cheques are 
distributed. 

During the last three months of 1929 and the first four months of 
1930, the period of our first experiment, thirty children from infected 
lodgings in Montreal were placed in foster homes at St. Hippolyte, 
Lesage and St. Jerome, in Terrebonne County. 

The scheme has worked so smoothly and the results obtained in 
every respect have been so encouraging for the parents, foster parents 
and all others interested that we had no trouble in inducing our legis- 
lators to pass unanimously the necessary legislation, as Bill No. 5, 
sanctioned on April 4, 1930. Articles 2 to 6 of the Act read as follows : 

2. “The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may, upon the recommen- 

dation of the Provincial Secretary, establish, under the direction 
and control of the Provincial Bureau of Health, a service to be 
designated by the name of “Child and Family Placement Service.” 
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3. “The object of such service shall be to place in the country, 
with private families, children who are not tuberculous but who 
are threatened with becoming so through the existence of tuber- 
culosis in their families. 

4. “The Child Family Placement Service may establish, in parishes 
chosen by it, placement centres, and may make with the minis- 
ters of religion having the direction thereof the necessary arrange- 
ments, for the choice of the families, for the moral and physical- 
supervision of the children who, for the purposes of the said 
service, shall be described under the name of pupils. 

5. “The Director of the Provincial Bureau of Health is authorized 
to enter into the necessary contracts with the heads of the 
families with whom the pupils are placed for the keeping and 
maintenance of the pupils, to provide for payment of their 
board, remunerate the ministers of religion who supervise them 
and the physicians who may be called in to attend them, and, 
in short, to provide for all expenses incurred by the said Child 
Placement Service. 

6. ‘‘The sums required for operating the said Child Family Place- 
ment Service shall be taken from the Consolidated Revenue Fund 
on a written demand from the Provincial Secretary, to be paid 
into a special fund held by the Provinical Bureau of Health 
for the operation and maintenance of the said service.” 


The last section is very gratifying, inasmuch as we do not have 
to worry constantly about the necessary funds, as our friends in France 
always did with their voluntary association, with the result that only 
a limited number of children could be placed each year, on account of 
lack of funds. In our own case, the funds available are practically 
limited only by the amount of good we are able to: o. This does not 
mean that it will be possible to place in foster-homes all the 25 to 30,000 
children expesed to tuberculosis infection, but we may also reasonably 
expect that less than one per cent of the children placed will eventually 
die from tuberculosis, while six out of each group of ten are likely to 
contract the disease and four will die from it if they are left to them- 
elves in our city slums. This, in addition to other advantages, will 
mean a considerable economic gain, at a very low cost, if it is considered] 
that the system dces not require any capital expenditure for special 
buildings, with cost of maintenance, repairs, wages, etc., as in the case 
of the summer camps used only for a maximum of three months each 
year. In addition, family life is not destroyed, but rather strengthened, 
and in a large number of cases children who were undernourished and 
even ill-treated in their own homes, find themselves in homes where 
our nurses have to advise the foster parents not to spoil the children 
in their care. 


As a recruiting field, we have first the large city of Montreal where 
thousands of patients suffering from active tuberculosis are regularly 
visited by the nurses of the Bruchesi and Royal Edward Institutes. 
This applies also to the ‘dispensary of the Quebec Anti-tuberculosis 
League, for the city of Quebec. Apart from these two large cities, re- 
presenting a total population of over one million people, our Prov incial 
Bureau of Health has organized during the last few years fourteen other 
T.B. dispensaries in various centres, each with one or two full-time 
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visiting nurses, who cooperate with our nurses in charge of the Child 
Family Placement Service. In addition, we have now in full operation 
twenty-five full-time County Health Units, for thirty-three rural counties, 
including a good number of fairly sized towns and a total population of 
over 800,000 people. Travelling T.B. clinics are gradually being organ- 
ized, generally with full-time expert clinicians, for all the municipalities 
included in these County Health Units, the follow up work for the 
positive cases being carried out by the Public Health nurses of the respec- 
tive Units, who will eventually cooperate in the selection of children 
exposed to contagion. 

Up to the present date, during a period of 21% vears, a total of 456 
children have been placed in foster-homes, out of which 54, or about 
12°;, have been withdrawn, for various reasons; some having reached 
the age limit, others having been taken back home by their parents, 
while a small number have proven to be undesirable. 

So far, our recruiting fields have been Montreal, Quebec and Trois- 
tivieres, with three nurses for Montreal and one each for Quebec and 
Trois-Rivieres. From Montreal, 278 children are now placed in eight 
parishes in the counties of Terrebonne and Chateauguay. In the counties 
of St. Maurice and Champlain, 68 children, mostly from Trois-Rivieres, 
are in foster-homes, in three parishes, while children from the city of 
Quebec, numbering 56, have been placed in three adjoining parishes in 
the county of Lotbiniere. 

The great majority of these children have gained considerably in 
weight and height, with a corresponding improvement in their general 
health. They are very happy, as well as their foster-parents, a great 
number of them dreading having to return to the city slums. We have 
now, in our files, a very interesting collection of letters from these children, 
showing in their own special style how they appreciate what has been 
done for them. 

Since December 1931, we have been trying hard, with some success, 
to extend this system of placement to English children likely to be 
exposed to tuberculosis infection, and an English nurse has been appointed 
and specially trained for this kind of work. Naturally, the English popu- 
lation being relatively small, it cannot be expected that a great number 
of children will have to be placed, but we are confident that the under- 
taking can be justified, assuming that we will receive the full and prac- 
tical cooperation of the interested voluntary organizations, such as the 
Royal Edward Institute, the Family Welfare Association, the Children’s 
Bureau, Victorian Order of Nurses, and others engaged in social work 
in the cities and towns of Montreal, Verdun, Lachine, Sherbrooke, etc. 
I may add that, for a beginning, we intend to place a number of these 
children in good foster-homes in the county of Compton and we have 
already the assurance of the cooperation of the local Women’s Institutes 
who have kindly agreed to help our visiting nurse in the selection of 
the homes and the local supervision of the children. 

Before closing, I presume that you might be interested to have some 
information as to the actual cost of this preventive work, in order to 
compare with the cost of treatment of active cases of tuberculosis. Our 
statistics in this respect are not yet complete, but since the beginning, 
the approximate cost, per child, per day, has been seventy-five cents, 
$22.50 per month or $270.00 per year. ‘This includes $120.00 per year 
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for board and lodging, $35.00 for clothing, summer and winter, and 
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$115.00 for school fees and books, medical attendance, allowances to 
parish priests for local supervision, office expenditure, salaries and tra- 
velling expenses of nurses. It must be noted that the overhead expendi- 
ture remaining about the same, the per diem cost will be reduced in 
proportion to the number of children placed. 


It is hardly possible to estimate the corresponding revenue, in 
dollars and cents, but time will tell, but it will certainly be a very sound 
investment in human capital, even if only one half of these children 
become strong and healthy Canadian citizens, mentally and physically. 


THE FAMILY COURT.—(Continued from page 28). 


with family life. Such ideas as companionate marriage, unfaithfulness 
to the marriage vow, easy divorces, state control of children are being 
openly advocated. It is a hopeful sign when the government creates 
a new court whose purpose and function is to preserve and safeguard 
family life. The creation of the new court is a public and thorough- 
going answer to these critics of family life. Far from accepting these 
ill considered ideas many of which were advocated as long ago as the 
days of Plato the government through the Attorney General boldly 
asserts its faith in the value and usefulness of this unit of society which 
is as old as society itself. Through the years the family has ever proven 
itself as the most successful method of developing character and rearing 
children. We must preserve this group at all costs for in safeguarding 
it we are safeguarding the very heart and life of society. 


Helen Bosanquet very beautifully says of the family: ‘“‘It is the 
great trysting-place of the generation, where past and future flash into 
the reality of the present. It is the great storehouse in which the hardly 
earned treasures of the past, the inheritance of spirit and character from 
our ancestors, are guarded and preserved for our descendants. And it 
is the great discipline through which each generation learns anew the 
lesson of citizenship that no man ean live for himself alone.” I would 
add one more figure of speech. It is the great shrine of religion at whose 
altars many of us learned our first impression of the things of the Spirit 
and to whose altar we turn again and again for the renewing of that 
faith by which we live. 
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3. Some Phases of Social Insurance 
HEALTH INSURANCE AND SOCIAL WELFARE 


PROF. L. C. MARSH, DIRECTOR OF SOCIAL RESEARCH, 
McGILL UNIVERSITY. 


There are a number of ways in which the subject of health insurance 
might be approached. It would be possible to proceed by means of a 
review of existing schemes. Some thirty-three or more countries now 
have either compulsory or voluntary health insurance; and a survey of 
what has been done in other countries, or a review of the British scheme 
alone, would undoubtedly lead us to suggestions as to what might be 
done in Canada. 

It is perhaps better, however, to make a somewhat different 
approach. The significance of health insurance is so great that we should 
deal with it in its relation to social welfare. One could, of course, say 
family welfare, but its significance is even wider than that. In the 
second place, we should try to approach the subject with the particular 
conditions in Canada (and, for that matter, Quebec and Montreal) in 
mind. 


There are two matters, both of the highest importance, to which the 
possibilities of health insurance are directly relevent. The first is sick- 
ness and its economic significance for the worker and his family. The 
second is public health provision and public health improvement in 
general. So far as Canada is concerned we are forced to say that— 
though we have various scattered studies and estimates—-we have no 
comprehensive knowledge on these subjects. We are, however, entitled 
to supplement our inadequate data with qualitative judgments and to 
use the experience of various groups who have to deal with these 
problems. 


The Incidence of Sickness and Its Significance. 


Some sickness, for the great majority of the working-population— 
with which we are primarily concerned—is inevitable. Certainly the risk 
of sickness is more general than the risk of unemployment. Beyond 
this, however, sickness is, like unemployment, a misfortune whose 
incidence is very unevenly distributed. An average figure does not take 
this into account, but for all that it is something we ought to have in 
mind. There are two figures that have a wide currency and which are 
relevant here. The one is that at any particular time, about two per 
cent of the working population are sick from one cause or another. The 
other is that on the average 3 per cent of the year (or 114-2 weeks) is the 
measure of time lost by wage-earners due to sickness. A sample survey 
which was made in Montreal (in December 1926) by the General Health 
League and the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company supports these 
figures in general. It revealed that 215 per cent of the persons 
investigated were sick and away from work. The males in the group 
lost nine days in the year, and the females ten, on an average, from sick- 
ness. Ninety per cent of the sickness was treated in the home, i.e., 
apparently did not urgently require hospital service. In great Britain 
the working of health insurance itself provides annual figures from which 
accurate measurement of sickness liability can be derived. In 1927 an 
aggregate of 30,500,000 weeks work was lost by the insured population. 
In 1930 the figure was 26,500,000. These figures indicate that, on the 
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average, from ten days to two weeks are lost from sickness by all the 
workers in the British scheme. 


Once again it is important to emphasize that the distribution rather 
than the aggregate of this burden may be our most important social 
problem. But even at this point we should pause to reflect upon how 
great a loss and waste such a burden of sickness, especially if not 
properly attended, may be. A number of estimates could be made, 
depending upon what elements were brought into consideration; but if 
we consider merely loss of wages and the possible damage to future 


earning power alone, a total of millions of dollars yearly is clearly 
possible. ' 


The Effect on the Family. 


In the mass of working-class families, the bread-winner’s occupation 
is not one in which income continues in the event of sickness. In such 
families illness means incapacity to earn if the worker is unable to carry 
on his work; even in the case where the worker is not seriously ill, but is 
willing to consult a doctor, however, time lost in so doing may mean loss 
of wages, and will therefore be a deterrent. 


The insufficient consultation of doctors, or securing of medical 
advice, is a matter for concern on which all medical men and social 
agencies will agree. It is not merely that neglect of small illnesses may 
mean that serious maladies later on are more difficult to remedy; but 
that persons or families who do not receive preventive treatment for the 
former are liable to become a heavy burden on public or private agencies 
in the event of serious disease or incapacity. It should surely be clear, 
however, that there are two sides to this problem. Insufficient public 
health education and recognition of the need for early medical advice 
is one side of the problem. Economic inability is the other—and for 
wage-earners it is probably the more important. 

We are still in need of more standard of living studies to throw light 
on. these problems, but such evidence as we have is clearly that the 
incomes of a large proportion of working-class families do not permit 
them either to undertake their own insurance—with private companies 
at least—-or to meet medical costs without strain. Certainly this is 
true for families living on a budget of around $80.00 to $100.00 a month. 
Even where insurance companies are willing to offer low premiums— 
which is not always the case—-the range of medical benefit is not likely 
to be wide. Moreover, the cost of medical treatment in this country 
is undoubtedly high. We are bound therefore to expect sickness to be 
a severe burden, if it is on any considerable scale. And it is not unim- 
portant in passing to remember that uneconomic expenditure on drugs 
and ‘“‘quack”’ remedies is likely to be much larger where more construc- 
tive provision is not possible. 

Where illness is protracted, or above the average, it is certain to be 
a source of distress; and it is important to remember that illness even 





*Estimates have been made which include expenditure upon doctors, hospitals, 
nursing, drugs, etc., together with the expenditure on preventive services (Voluntary 
and State), and with estimated loss of wages. But these are liable to be misleading. 
Not only have we no accurate figures of the cost of medical care, but a simple total 
throws no light on (a) whether it is most efficiently spent, i.e., as far as groups covered 
are concerned, (b) whether it is spent at the most effective times from the point of 
view of prevention, i.e., In the early or later stages of disease, etc. 
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more than unemployment tends to have accumulative effects. And in 
view of what has been already said it is not hard to see that sickness may 
be unfair and uneconomic in its incidence. The worker who has saved, 
and whose savings are assailed, would be penalised: the family whose 
savings are little or none would run into debt and become, in some 
measure at least, a charge upon public or voluntary agencies. The 
cases in which illness alone is the cause of poverty may not be a majority, 
but there can be no question as to its contribution. The economic 
results are more than the cost of medical care alone. The strain on the 
family when income is stopped at the very time when expenses increase, 
and the subsequent difficulties of retrenchment, must be added. The 
Poor Law Commission in Great Britain in 1908 found that 30% of 
existing pauperism could be attributed directly or indirectly to illness, 
and the contribution for this country would probably not diverge very 
considerably from this figure. 


The problem is undoubtedly eased to the extent that mutual 
insurance groups are wide-spread. They are important in Quebec. But 
the extent to which they meet existing needs can be exaggerated. In 
Great Britain before 1911, a country in which “friendly societies’ had 
developed greatly, some 6,000,000 workers were thus covered. These 
figures seem large; but they represented a minority of the main working 
population; nor did they provide anything like the range of benefits and 
medical service to which most British workers have access today. In 
Canada we have no reason to believe that we can rely upon such mutual 
insurance as we have, even if we were thinking. only of our industrial 
centres. The extent to which our voluntary health and medical institu- 
tions are over-burdened with cases, and the importance of sickness in 
the dependency problems of our social agencies, are evidence enough of 
this. 


It is true also that we have a number of examples and experiments 
of health insurance or the provision of medical service by companies and 
businesses. The C.P.R. and the C.N.R., the Northern Electric, the 
Sun Life, the Imperial Tobacco Co., may be mentioned in this connec- 
tion. In Montreal it has been estimated that some fifty firms have such 
provision of one sort or another, covering perhaps 15,000 workers. 
Important and valuable as these schemes are, however, such a figure 
represents a small minority of the working force, apart altogether from 
the lack of uniformity in such medical provision. 


Advantages of Health Insurance. 


It is the obvious first advantage of a comprehensive health insurance 
scheme, that it alone enables the difficulty of incomplete and non- 
uniform coverage to be overcome. 


This does not mean that displacement of existing provision is 
involved,—either of existing industrial provision or group societies, 
lodges, and other mutual insurance schemes. Far from these being the 
case, a wisely planned scheme would profit from their experience, and 
quite possibly incorporate some of them into the main scheme if such a 
measure were desirable. In any case, there is no objection to their 
continued existence as supplements to such services as a provincial—or 
Dominion-wide scheme could provide. 

There is more to the comprehensive insurance principle than this, 
however. The essence of group insurance, as distinct from individual 
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provision, is that it enables the distribution and “pooling ’’of risks. The 
group provision for a number of risks is cheaper than if every individual 
had to privode for the maximum risk. Not only this, but a “pool” 
enables certain higher risks—such as handicapped persons for whom 
individual insurance premiums would be high—to be taken over, the 
higher costs being spread among the other members of the group. It 
may be objected that this is bad insurance: it may still be good or cheaper 
social provision. Finally, in a scheme of wide coverage even relatively 
high rates of contribution are not likely to be beyond the means of 
persons of moderate ar low incomes, for whom the individual expenses 
of medical privision would be too high. 


If these are advantages that appeal to the social worker, there are 


certain advantages, perhaps even stronger, that appeal to the Medical 
man. 


Health insurance makes possible a great step forward in effective 
public health provision and preventive medicine. Early treatment 
today more and more opens up the possibility of recognition, prevention, 
and care. Tuberculosis and cancer may be mentioned as two out- 
standing diseases of which this is true. Weare now at the stage when 
proper expenditure of effort and money is certain to bring tangible returns 
in reduction of preventable illnes or disease. Whatever may be said 
about unemployment insurance, health insurance offers the possibility, 
to some extent at any rate, of removing the problems for which it is 
intended to provide. 


As has been suggested before, this task is partly a matter of education. 
It is something like the task of industrial and public hygiene. But the 
first necessity for securing earlier and more regular medical services is the 
removal of economic obstacles—the fear of loss of income which loss 
lf time involves, the payment of fees (whether small or large), the cost of 
periods in hospital, attendance at clinics, etc. This is one of the major 
reasons for including cash benefits in an insurance scheme. 


A compulsory scheme would make the satisfaction of this need for 
more regular treatment even more complete. In the groups covered it 
would bring in for medicl attention the indifferent, who are likely to be 
affected by some more serious illness, or even to become a public charge 
at some later date. 


Health insurance would make possible periodic medical examina- 
tion and supervision for all the persons in the scheme. From even the 
limited point of view of the ecomomic value of our human equipment, 
it offers a possible investment, which would yield dividends in the form 
of a fitter body of workers. At its best, health insurance would be on 
a par with which work as the medical inspection of children, or of 
ante-natal and baby clinics, whose results are obviously not confined 
to the immediate present. Reduction of the chances of serious illness or 
disease and of premature death has a social significance comparable 
with the reduction of the infantile mortality rate. 


Other resulta which might be expected also in the working out of a 
scheme once started would be the functioning of the scheme as a clearing- 
house for particular type of sickness, to enable them to be directed to 
appropriate agencies; and to relieve the burden of the hospitals to the 
extent that the load of cases due to early non-attention was reduced. 
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It is perhaps not out of place to mention that health insurance is 
able to give a new place of importance to the general practitioner and the 
family doctor. It is a fair statement that the position in this respect 
has been revolutionized in Great Britain since state health insurance 
was started. The embarrassment of financial interest in the Patient 
is removed from the doctor, and of costs he cannot afford from the consul- 
tant. With such relations the doctor is able to pay an educative part if 
the administration of the scheme functions well. 


Provisions Under a Health Insurance Scheme. 


As to the benefits and services which a health insurance scheme 
might provide there are, of course, two different points of view from 
which this may be approached. (1) The financial limits depend upon 
the costs of medical care, and on the amount of contributions which 
would be paid into the insurance fund. (2) The other approach is that 
of what types and how great an extension of health services are con- 
sidered desirable. Between the two, however, there is always the possible 
compromise of a moderate beginning. 


It is in this field that the flexibility of a scheme is greatest, but 
certain general suggestions may perhaps be made as to the two main 
types of benefit—-cash and medical—-which a scheme can provide. 


The function which cash benefit can perform should be clear from 
what has already been said. It offers the means of tiding over the period 
of incapacity for work, possibly of restorative treatments, for the bread- 
winner and hisfamily. Probably the expenditure of the British scheme 
has much to suggest in this matter which would not be out of accordance 
with Canadian conditions. The British scheme distinguishes between 
“sickness benefit’? and “disablement benefit”. The latter is paid at a 
lower rate per week in the event of sickness having been continued for 
twenty-six weeks. (It may in fact continue to the age of 65 when an 
old age pension becomes payable.) Of other benefits which it would 
be possible to provide undoubtedly the most important is maternity 
benefit, and this is in Great Britain the third type of cash benefit; it is 
paid as a lump sum. The principle of requiring a certain number of 
qualifying contributions before any cash benefit can be paid is generally 
accepted in all countries, but the details, of course, are variable. 


So far as medical benefits are concerned, a great deal depends here 
upon the co-operation and resources of medical associations, pharmacists, 
hospital and nursing services, etc. The general principle in Britain is 
that the “‘panel’”’ doctor should be expected to give average treatment, 
and not the services of the specialist. The desire to extend the medical 
provisions, however, has become general; on the part of the insured 
public, the medical profession, and the insurance companies partici- 
pating in the scheme. There seem to be no insuperable difficulties from 
the point of view of administration if it were desired to include the 
provision of the more standardised forms of specialists treatment, nursing 
services, and institutional care. 


It is obviously desirable that medical benefit should be available for 
the dependents of insured persons: in the case of cash benefit, the ques- 
tion is more open to discretion, but probably cash benefit should be paid 
only in the event of the illness of the breadwinner. 
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Implications and Particular Conditions. 


It is, I think, a reasonable statement that social insurance today is 
not so much a question of general principle as of its adaptation to the 
special conditions of particular countries. It is even possible to say that 
this success depends ultimately upon the degree to which it does fit these 
conditions. 


Even so, however, it is perhaps not unduly optimistic to assume 
that we are now within measurable distance of framing health insurance 
schemes. Health insurance has been approved in general terms by 
Federal governments. A Committee of the Canadian Medical Associa- 
tion is at present considering the subject. In British Columbia, the 
Royal Commission has reported strongly in favour of health insurance 
and has framed the outlines of a scheme. and in Quebec the Royal 
Commission on Social Insurance is now giving its earnest and systematic 
attention to the matter. Details, in other words, may soon become 
more important than general principles. A few suggestions may, there- 
fore, perhaps be offered on some of the more important implications of 
a comprehensive health insurance scheme. 


1. Provincial or Federal Scope. The question of whether health 
insurance should be on a provincial or federal basis has legal aspects 
upon which others must be left to pronounce. Apart from these however, 
the question is an open one. 


A scheme having a Dominion-wide basis has two main advantages. 
Firstly, the possibilities of achieving uniformity and raising the health 
and provision standards are greatest if we are able to plan and organize 
on a federal basis. Local differences are important, but so far as stan- 
dards at: least are concerned we must endeavour to take the widest 
view in the field of social legislation. Secondly, piecemeal legislation 
creates differences in social conditions as between provinces which may 
set up a tendency to undesirable movements or distribution of labour 
or capital. For such a matter as health insurance, at least, this might 
well be so. On the other hand, health insurance is a field which is 
adaptable to provincial operation and experiment, and its advantages 
are too great for it to be withheld on the ground that other provinces 
were not in line. Initiative in social legislation may come from either 
the provinces or the Federal government, as the examples of Workmen’s 
Compensation and Old Age Pensions, respectively show. But health 
insurance is wider in scope than either of these. It is probably desirable 
on a number of grounds that the initiative should come from the pro- 
vinces: but we should I think hope that a considerable measure of 
federal co-operation should become possible. 


2. Administration. Administration is obviously a matter of the 
first importance. Here once again it is likely that British experience in 
some matters may not prove difficult of transfer to Canada. This at 
any rate would apply to the immediate administration of cash benefits 
on the one hand, and of medical benefits on the other. 


The formation of ‘Approved Societies” to supplement and work 
jointly with existing mutual insurance agencies would probably be a 
policy in which the regular insurance companies would co-operate. Some- 
thing on these lines, at any rate, is called for if existing group societies 
are insufficient to cover the ground. If British experience is any guide, 
however, it seems reasonable to expect that the newly-formed approved 
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societies will absorb a growing proportion of participants in the scheme. 
In Quebec this might wel be a tendency worthy of some special con- 
sideration. A suggestion thrown out for what it is worth, is that some 
provisions might be framed which would aim at guaranteeing that a 
certain proportion of this extension should be in rural areas where coverage 
is known to be adequate. 

Similarly, the co-operation of the medical profession—the Canadian 
Medical Association, and in Quebec, the Province of Quebec Medical 
Society— is fundamental in the administration of medical benefit. There 
are important implications to this point. One is that the medical pro- 
fession is certain to play a large part in deciding the quality of services 
rendered, rates of remuneration, the discipline and prestige of “‘panel’’ 
doctors or their Canadian equivalents. It is, I think, fair to suggest 
that if adequate remuneration rates are guaranteed for doctors, that a 
live interest in the efficiency and improvement of the scheme as it works 
is a corresponding responsibility upon medical bodies. 

This point in itself is important because of another implication of 
a health insurance scheme—the increased numbers or services of doctors, 
nurses, clinics, ete.,—that would be required. In Great Britain the num- 
ber of ‘‘panel’’ doctors has increased enormously: the total number in 
1931 was around 16,000. In Canada the current estimate is that there 
are some 8,000 or more physicians in practice. (It does not of course 
follow that all these would wish to participate in health insurance func- 
tions). It might well be that extensions in the output or training of 
doctors in this country would be called for: similar considerations would 
also apply to nurses, mid-wives, ete. And this would naturally raise 
its own problems. An obvious suggestion, at any rate, is that a survey 
of available personnel is a very necessary requisite. 

A word might perhaps be added as to the place of Insurance Com- 
mittees. While there is room for discussion as to the extent of a 
Committee’s powers—at the extreme is the possibility of an autonomous 
Provincial Committee charged with the main control of health insurance 

the committee is certainly an effective mechanism for ensuring the 
consultation of interested bodies and bringing them into administration. 
In Britain, the main local government agencies administering the scheme 
are formed from representatives of insured workers, insurance companies, 
doctors, chemists, ete. It is not unimportant to add that they may 
be charged with the function of securing statistics relating to the scheme. 


3. Rural and Agricultural Areas. A question of much relevance, 
whether we are thinking of Canada as a whole or any one province, 
is the possibility of covering rural areas, and agricultural and extractive 
occupations. 


Such an extension of the scheme, which is obviously desirable, 
might be more difficult or costly to administer. But we do not start 
from the bare ground. Agricultural workers are covered.in Great Britain, 
rural areas are covered in e.g., Germany and Denmark. We have 
examples, in the West of travelling clinics and out-post hospitals; in 
Quebec, of the contributory maintenance of village doctors. 


A number of expedients might be considered. It would probably 
be best to regulate entrance into the scheme by income-level rather 
than occupation or status: or certain occupations might be brought 
in compulsorily with provision for the voluntary entrance of workers 
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under certain income-limits. In such a scheme there should be no reason 
why, for instance, small farmers should not be covered. Special regional 
administration might be necessary for rural areas, but this should be 
possible if special subsidy is considered desirable. Or in rural areas 
where doctors’ incomes would be lower than in urban areas, extra pay- 
ment or special allowances might be provided for doctors in return for 
the maintenance of efficient service therein. And in certain circum- 
stances, e.g., possibly for highly seasonal occupations where there might 
be a tendency for cash benefit to become akin to unemployment benefit, 
a lower contribution providing for medical benefit only might be experi- 
mented with. 


4. Preliminary Survey. Perhaps the major implication of health 
insurance is a preliminary survey of the field of our resources and diffi- 
culties. It would of course be unfortunate if experiments not dependent 
on detailet surveys were held up because of the lack of nation-wide 
statistics. But at the same time it is to be remembered that, so far, 
we have no accurate comprehensive knowledge on important subjects 
relating to the extent of health service provision, its relation to depend- 
ency, ete. It is fair to add that the Canadian Medical Association and 
other bodies have felt this need, and that surveys are contemplated. The 
detailed census of institutions being carried out as a special branch of 
the Dominion Census will give us the most adequate information as to 
hospitals and related institutions Canada has ever had, and we shall be 
well advised to make the fullest use of it. But there are of course, 
other important fields—the extent of services available for private prac- 
titioners, for example—which this does not touch. 


There is ittle need to emphasize the value of such information. We 
need to know the volume of preventable and other sickness; the cost 
of sickness and the cost of medical services; to what extent an adequate 
and satisfactory medical service, including doctors, nursing care, hospitals, 
social agencies, ete., is available, and within the reach of particular 
areas and particular persons; the particular problems of certain areas; 
the relation between sickness and dependency in Canada; and how far 
such sickness can be lessened. With it, we should be able to build on 
sure foundations. 


In summing up, if two general considerations which apply to health 
insurance may be stated; they are these. The first is that a health 
insurance scheme calls for the willingness to plan, to co-operate, and to 
experiment. The second is that if we can bring a plan to fruition, while 
it will by no means solve all our problems—indeed, it is unlikely to 
reach its maximum efficiency without other forms of social provision— 
it can undoubtedly make in a short time a very real contribution to 
our problems of poverty and social distress. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE - A SKETCH 


MR. E. D. TIMMERMAN, MONTREAL, QUE. 
FOREWORD. 


It is peculiar that the subject of Unemployment Insurance, parti- 
cularly as regards the Dominion of Canada. appears to be contraversial 
to the point of animosity. Any reported discussion of ideas of this 
nature gives the observer an impression of either biased opinionativeness 
or lack of first-hand knowledge. It may be truthfully said of us that we 
approach national problems in general, and social problems especially, 
in a manner tht would not be tolerated for a moment before an indust- 
rial board of Directors. Let me ask, then, that the matter of unemploy- 
ment insurance be presently approached in a purely analytical frame of 
mind. The scientific method of thought is first, observation and classi- 
fication of facts, second, induction or the grouping of the observed facts 
in logical order, and third, deduction or the drawing of conclusions from 
the trend of the sequences formed. The importance of the question 
demands consideration based upon strict impartiality and absolute 
avoidance of preconceived and editorially sponsored notions. 


THEORY. 


If you will allow a short theoretical consideration of the principles 
of insurance, the specific type of insurance under discussion will emerge 
in a clearer light. Every person, then, is at some time faced with a 
contingency over which he has no immediate control. If this contin- 
gency is preventable at least in part, the aim of the person is to avoid it. 
We know, for instance, that certain diseases are communicable, therefore 
we take precautions that in almost all cases, save us personally from 
infection. In some instances the contingency is not preventable. In 
point, death is inevitab'e. We therefore insure agajnst it, or in other 
words agree to distribute its cost over society as a whele since all are 
subject. At the same time we endeavour to cheapen the cost of such 
co-operative finding by the exclusion of acute risks and by the lengthen- 
ing of the span of life. In individual insurance the cost is paid entirely 
by the co-operatives, the benefits accrue wholly to their assigns. 


Social insurance, however, introduces a new idea, the idea of a 
division of cost according to responsibility and according to who is 
considered able to pay and the collection of the costs on a pro rata basis, 
and we have the simple principle of insurance joined to an allocation of 
blame for the condition insured against. The effect of this new sense of 
casuality should be to call forth increased preventive effort with the 
object of diminishing the risk, and in this effort, self-imposed though it 
may be, lies the real virtue to economics. Finally, individual or mutual 
benefit insurance is operated for profit, monetary or otherwise, while 
social insurance is for the advantage of the State, and is directed solely 
to the avoidance of waste. 


CAUSES OF UNEMPLOYMENT. 


There is no more naive statement than that “unemployment is 
brought about by world conditions’. At least, seven readily recogniz- 
able causes may be listed, the first possibly the most important. 
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1. Technological unemployment is the result of the creation by 
mankind of apparatus which produces in a short time a much greater 
volume of goods than can be consumed by the producer, without 
simultaneously giving the actual agent of production the means for 
acquiring the surplus output of others. We seem to be wedded to this 
course, in spite of sporadic efforts to shorten hours and generally increase 
remuneration, Eventually we will be forced to a schemed junction of 
production with consumption based on means that will allow of a high 
rate of exchange. 

2. Unemployment due to universal business depression results from 
an epidemic of what may be called the year of loss. It is the outcome of 
an abandonment by all of artifically created values. 

3. Seasonal unemployment will always be difficult to avoid, since 
it hinges on climatic variations of temperature and their effects on our 
habits. 

4. Casual unemployment affects more severely the unskilled, the 
vendor of physical energy only. Nations have long sought to relieve the 
lot of the casual laborer by the encouragement of trade schools and 
other incentives for his economic promotion. 

5. The Labor reserve, or the body of floating labor that moves 
from place to place at the call of industry, consists primarily of those in 
transition from one form of employment to another. It also includes a 
large percentage of unemployables. 

6. Overexpansion and mismanagement of industrial corporations, 
with the consequent fluctuation in staffs employed is often responsible 
for undue labor turnover. 

7. Temporary unemployment is induced by many diversified causes 
amongst which are: 


Labor disputes, 
Completion of large special works, 
Political disorders, 
Hostile tariffs. 
All countries have at various times and with varying degrees of 
earnestness, sought for means of relieving the condition of unemployment 


In many countries this attempt at relief or amelioration has taken the 
form of insurance against unemployment. 


SYSTEMS OF UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE. 


Three typical systems of unemployment insurance have been 
advocated; They are: 


1. Insurance by private corporations, 
2. Voluntary systems with State Aid, 
3. Compulsory State Insurance. 
1. In various European countries individual private schemes are 
allowed if they confer greater benefits than the state system. ‘They are 
confined in the main to a few large industries the control of which has 


been for many years in the complete juridsiction of specific persons or 
families. In America, the system has made little headway. In the 
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twelve years elapsing since the installation of the first scheme of private 
corporation insurance in 1916, only eleven companies have instituted 
unemployment insurance, covering only 8,500 workers in all, and paying 
out in the entire period a grand total of $11,871. The much talked-of 
Rochester Plan, a joint enterprise of 14 manufacturers in Rochester, 
N.Y., will pay no benefits until 1933. It will cover 116,000 of the 31 
million workers in the United States of America. The General Electric 
Company’s projected plan has lately been modified to a job-finding 
rather than an insurance project. Some of the older plans have been 
cancelled as a result of the business depression. One prominent 
economist has said, perhaps unkindly, that private insurance plans 
protect the worker so long as times are conducive to good profits, and so 
long as there is no unemployment. 


2. State-asisted voluntary systems are now in force in: 


France.................date not stated. 
Belgium................date not stated. 
Czecho-Slovakia........ 1919. 
errr: le 
PORNOOE, ois css cc ccs ER. 
NR os ghia ae date not stated. 
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To be eligible one must be a member of a trades union recognized by 
the state. The funds of the participating unions, derived from member’s 
contributions, may be disbursed for the relief of unemployed members, 
and in such cases the State adds a proportion of its own revenue. This 
is the so-called Ghent system. It has existed so far for the reason that 
unemployment in these countries has until recently not been severe. 
The qualification of union membership has a tendency to limit the risk 
and therein lies the system’s greatest claim to virtue. The growing 
opposition to the system is that non-unionsists cannot gain the benefits 
of insurance, and that union funds are utilized for other purposes than 
the relief of destitute members. 


3. Compulsory and state-controlled insurance against unemploy- 
ment is law in: 


Australia (Queensland).................1923 
iS i ha ga a Be ate ee 1927 
iia neud Seder 0k ecard kU Ae 1920 
I 56565866 8 kick eae eee 1911 
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With the exception of the Russian, these Acts are all of a contribu- 
tory nature, employee, employer and governmental authority jointly 
sustaining the funds necessary, in many cases the ratio, 1/3, 1/3 and 1/3 
having been adopted. In brief, the essence of these schemes is that all 
workers pay into a common fund a small proportion of their weekly 
earnings. For each worker so paying the employer also deposits a sum 
of comparable magnitude, and the state sets aside a third quota. If the 
workman is unemployed through no personal fault, and if he has paid in 
a predetermined amount, he is entitled, after registration and a waiting 
period, to draw sums calculated to support him for a definite number of 
weeks or months, or, in theory, until he again finds employment. 

Space forbids but limited discussion of the working out of established 
systems of unemployment insurance. It may be said that all these Acts 
have met with financial difficulties. These difficulties have not been 
caused essentially by defects inherent in the Acts, nor can they be 
construed as reflections upon the principles of such insurance. They 
have arisen because social insurance was powerless to stop the growing 
and insane muddle of international credits with the consequent disrup- 
tion of trade. Beset with the results of the inflation and the debacle of 
industry, they have been called upon to support whole nations of desti- 
tutes. That they have in some instances failed to do so has directed 
toward them ridicule from irresponsible sources. Could any live in- 
surance company pay simultaneously the claims of half or even one third 
of its policy holders? Unemployment insurance per se is after all in- 
surance; it will serve a useful and a necessary purpose, but in times of 
calamity those outside of its established scope must come under calamity 
relief. In Germany, this distinction was made, and the Act was charged 
with only its full capability for insurance payments. In 1931 it support- 
ed 43°, of all those unemployed, 23°% were under emergency relief 
payments, and 34% relied upon welfare activities. In Great Britain 
however, the mechanism of the Act was used in part to distribute emer- 
gency payments and insurance payments without discrimination. To 
the former disbursements some knight of the pen affixed the term ‘“‘dole’’ 
and this beclouding and injurious epithet has in many minds become 
confused with the entire structure of social insurance itself. 

The British Unemployment Insurance Act has been the subject of 
much experimentation. Instituted in 1911 after various half-measures 
had proved worthless, it has been revised every year since 1920, the year 
in which the Act was extended to cover all wage earners except the civil 
services, agriculture and domestic employment. The Act of 1911 
extended insurance to seven stated trades, mostly of a construction 
character, and covering some three million workers only. During the 
war, provision was made for the benefit of war workers. On demobiliza- 
tion, this category was enlarged and “out of work donations” were paid. 
Shortly after the great increase in coverage in 1920, the state of trade 
became so acute that many workers were not able to qualify for benefits 
by reason of there being no work in which they might engage. All fund 
surpluses were wiped out in a few months, and the country suddenly found 
it necessary to provide for the relief of thousands, even millions, who had 
no means of support at all, and who had exhausted their insurance 
rights. In this predicament, a system of “transitional” or “extended” 
benefits was added to the Act. This should have been termed diirectly 
a measure of emergency relief, but the Act was used as a medium of 
payment because its authorities held the records of those in need. 
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The Act then became in part non-actuarial by reason of the combina- 
tion of extreme depression, a vastly extended and partly unpaid cover- 
age, and the giving of direct relief under tne guise of insurance. It is 
agreed by all however, that had the Act not been in effect, serious dis- 
organization would have resulted. A survey recently made in England 
discloses the fact that even in the darkest days of the Act, from 1921 to 
1931, 8214°7 of all payments made under its terms were earned pay- 
ments, and that if in the future it is possible to pay back extraordinary 
treasury loans, actual “‘dole’’ for this period will total only 414% of all 
disbursements. The survey also shows that of the 1114 million persons 
on the rolls at any one time during this period, 8 million were drawing no 
benefit whatsoever, whereas 214 million received benefit for less than 
100 days. Only some 250,000 were found to be “repeaters’’. In all, 
less than 515% of the registered unemployed were idle as ong as one 
vear. It has been concluded that the fund can normally support 1214% 
of its contributors without deficit. This picture, the true one, is far 
from the terrifying visions conjured up by partizan exploitation. 

It is estimated by a former Director of the Employment Service of 
Canada, that 48 millions of the world’s workers are covered by unem- 
ployment insurance, that of these, 45 million are contributors to compul- 
sary insurance, 3 million to voluntary schemes, while but 250,000 are 


privately insured. 


ARGUMENT. 

Arguments against unemployment insurance fall generally into well- 
defined forms. No apology is made for the nature of some of these 
contentions, a number of the most extreme ones have emanated from 
bodies of reputed high standing. Lengthy discussion cannot be per- 
mitted here, let us allow but a word in reply to these statements : 

(a) ‘‘Pay without work is harmful to morale.” 
No work and no pay would be more harmful still, bodily as 
well as mentally. 
(b) ‘The benefits paid out would bankrupt the Insurance Act.”’ 
Not if its terms allow the payment of benefits only up to the 
capabilities of insurance. 
(c) ‘Agricultural workers, not being covered, would migrate to cities.” 
Why do not city dwellers migrate to the farm to escape income 
tax ? 
(d) “Insurance cannot be applied to seasonal employment.” 
It has been, half benefits being paid. At least 82° of Canadian 
labor is not seasonal, according to the Labor Gazette of Canada. 
(e) “Insurance funds may be subject to maladministration.”’ 
So may all governmental and private funds, in spite of which we 
have not destroyed general financial structures. 
({) ‘‘Many corporations are not now making profits and could not con- 
tribute.” 
The ability to pay in the case of any contributor must be 
gauged over a term of years. A firm which has not made profits for 
ten years would not be in business at any rate. 
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(g) ‘‘Canadians are enterprising and pioneering peoples, and do not 
wish to be tied by government restrictions.”’ 


Does anyone seriously consider that the present body of unem- 
ployed is in that condition because its members are lacking in enter- 
prise and initiative as a whole ? 

As against these statements let the following be considered : 


(a) “The maintained spending power of the individual, due to the 
receipt by him of at least a certain guaranteed sum during unem- 
ployment, would assist in the stabilization of trade.’”’ Reasonable. 


(b) “It is better to distribute relief in a scientific manner rather than 
haphazardly through charitable enterprises.’”” Reasonable. 


(c) “Unemployment insurance would tend to reduce the acuteness of 


social disorder.”’ This may truthfully be said to have been the case 
in Great Britain. 


(d) ‘‘Present wage rates will not carry the worker over extended periods 
of unemployment.”” The Labor Gazette of Canada gives the wage 
rate index for 1930 as 194.44 In this same year the average weekly 
receipts of industrial laborers in Canada was $18.66. For the same 
period the poverty level is given as $17.61 per week, and the exist- 
ence level as $11.74. A worker living at the poverty level could 
save only $54 60 per year. This would pay for insurance. Expended 
directly it would finance only 3 weeks idleness. Manufacturers 
might note that in the budget for the poverty level there are in- 
cluded no appropriations for the purchase of automobiles, radios, 
electric refrigerators, patent medicines, transportation, or any of 
the other items upon which industry appears to fatten. 


(e) ‘Unemployment insurance would provide an incentive toward the 
matching of production with consumption.” An enterprise whose 
future manufacturing schedule can by research be planned to parallel 
closely future sales, may work steadily for twelve months in the 
year with a smaller staff. The smaller staff costs less to insure. 


COST. 


For the sake of curiosity, what would have happened had we intro- 
duced in this country, an unemployment insurance act in 1923 ? Suppose 
the imaginary act had been based upon a typical form of say equal 
contributions by employee, employer and state at the rate of 15¢ per 
week per insured. Further suppose that industrial workers only had been 
covered, and for simplicity allow the omission of operating charge to 
offset the compilation of compound interest on funds accumulated. 
Again, due to lack of statistics, let us make the assumption that unem- 
ployment in general industrial work over the past decade has been in 
line with unemployment reported by trade unions for the period since 
other figures are not available. Then the state of affairs would have 
been as follows, figured to the end of 1932. 


This seale of contribution would enable the payment of $10.00 per 
week for 20 weeks to each unemployed registrant : 
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Wage Approx. 





Earners © Number Income from 
in Manu- Unem- Employ- Idle contribu- 
Year. facture. ployed. able. Persons. tions. Spent. Surplus. 
1923.... 446,994 4.9 468,500 21,500 $10,723,599 $4,300,000 $6,423,599 
1924.... 432,273 7.2 466,000 33,700 10,115,188 6,740,000 3,375,188 
1925.... 466,602 7.0 505,000 38,490 19,918,486 7,680,000 3,238,486 
1926.... 499,745 5.1 526,000 26,250 11,646,033 5,250,000 6,396,033 
1927.... 533,450 4.0 560,000 26,550 12,482,850 5,310,000 7,172,850 
1928.... 566,780 4.5 594,500 27,700 13,262,652 5,540,000 17,722,652 
1929.... 617,000* 5.7 655,000 38,000 14,439,900 7,600,000 6,839,900 
Surplus............. $41,168,708 
Loss. 

1930.... 628,500x 11.1 708,000 79,400 14,706,900 15,880,000 $1,173,100 
1931.... 572,500x 16.8 688,000 115,500 13,396,500 23,100,000 9,703,500 
1932.... 518,000x 21.1* 656,000 138,000 12,121,200 37,600,000 25,478,800 
Total loss for period 1930-1933. ........... $86,355,400 

Remainder on hand, Jan. 1, 1933.......... 4,813,308 


At this rate of contribution, it is interesting to note that the total 
of contributions required from employers would amount to a yearly 
average of one-tenth of one per cent of Canadian capital invested in 
industry. 

In other words, the surplus set aside during the years 1923 to 1929 
inclusive, would have met the extraordinary expenditures of the years 
1930 to 1933 without deficit. 

It may be seen, however, that somewhere just short of an unem- 
ployment figure of 11.1°% say at 10°% the fund would sustain itself. 
The sensible and proper course, therefore, would be to declare all unem- 
ployment over 10% as indicative of an emergency condition, and arrange 
for the relief of the excess percentage over 10 by purely emergency 
measures. As to whether this relief should be direct, or by means of 
found work, is a question to be elaborated upon at leisure. Suffice it 
to say that we in Canada appear to have made no better success of relief 
given in the form of work than have other contries to whom the contro- 
versy is an old story. If we can afford ourselves the luxury of providing 
work as an excuse for payments by all means let us do so, if our pennies 
are limited and must be spent with economy and for practical results 
the experience is that we must pay directly. 


CONCLUSION. 


Unemployment insurance is not the peg upon which to toss the 
hat of complete recovery from business depression. It will not end war, 
avert panic, restore halcyon days of the golden age, nor bring about 
the Millenium. Intelligently formulated, strictly applied, and conscien- 
tiously adhered to it will however do away with a definite amount of 
poverty, starvation and suffering, and afford an incentive for the more 
economic planning of industry. Over and above these manifest advan- 
tages it will apply to what we accept as a necessary social duty the logic 
and order of science, where now reigns the hysteria of charity and the 
stentorophonic cry of the politician. 


Closely estimated; all figures based on The Labour Gazette of Canada. 
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Book Reviews. 


CHILD LABOR. 


A Publication of the White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection. 


(560 pages, The Century Co., New York, $5.00) 


This book embodies the report of the subcommittee on Child Labor 
of the Committee on Vocational Guidance and Child Labor of the White 
House Conference, held in Washington in 1930. 


The foreword of the report states that the greater part of the infor- 
mation contained therein was made available to the sub-committee by 
the Children’s Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor, and by the National 
Child Labor Committee. 


The material is presented in five sections : Part 1, Non-Agricultural 
occupations; II., Employment in Agriculture; II]., Hazardous Occupa- 
tions, Industrial Accidents, and Workmen’s Compensations; IV., Admin- 
istration of Laws Affecting the Employment of Minors; V., Supplement- 
ary Reports. 


The report is so voluminous that little more can be done here than 
give an outline of the contents. Part I. contains the recommendations 
of the committee as to economic, social and educational measures, general 
standards for all kinds of non-agricultural employment, ete. Following 
these, a general summary of the situation in this field is given, covering 
such phases as the extent and distribution of employment; the trend 
1920-1930; increase in school attendance; legal regulations; causes, etc. 
A detailed analysis of the occupations and industries in this group is 
then given, which, through various statistical tables, shows the extent 
to which children in the United States are employed in different indus- 
tries and gives information as to conditions of work, earnings, oppor- 
tunities for advancement, ete. 


The second and third sections of the report are worked out on much 
the same plan. First the Committee’s recommendations are outlined, 
then statistics in regard to numbers of children employed, working con- 
ditions, school attendance, etc. Comprehensive information is given in 
regard to legislation in connection with the different industries. This is 
particularly true of the third section, covering hazardous occupations and 
industrial accidents. 


Section IV., on the administration of laws affecting the employment 
of minors, goes into this problem in detail, covering the employment 
certificate systems, the school attendance and child labor laws and factory 
inspection and its relation to child labor laws. 


The supplementary reports in the last section are (1) the report of 
a survey made by the New York Child Labor Committee of the New 
York Laws on Employment of Children in Theatrical Performances, and 
2) the report of a study of the physical examinations of children entering 
industries in the following eleven cities in the United States: Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Yonkers, New Bedford, Washington, Utica, Wor- 
cester, Binghampton, Providence, Durham and Lynchburg. 


The book is technical and valuable chiefly for purposes of reference 
and research. 
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THE DELINQUENT CHILD. 


(499 pages, The Century Co., New York, $3.50) 
A publication of the White House Conference. 


Space does not permit of the lengthy review which this book requires 
to do justice to the contents. As the foreword states, ‘‘this book is 
fruit, not of a year’s work of the members of the Delinquency Com- 
mittee, but of the life of its chairman,” and is a very fine contribution 
to the field of treatment of the delinquent child. 


YOUTH AND SEX. 
Meyrick Booth, B.Se., Ph.D. 


The teacher, parent, or social worker who anticipates that this 
small book of 220 pages will provide for him ‘“‘some easy, ready-made 
path through the thicket of sex instruction” will be disappointed. As 
the author says ‘‘No one but a quack would claim to know of such a 
path.”” To him the problem is an individual one; the method to be 
used, and the amount of information to be given depending entirely 
on the nature of the child and his power to assimilate what he is taught. 
However, in one chapter which is entirely on sex instruction, some helpful 
— are given, as well as a modern bibliography of literature on the 
subject. 


Mr. Booth has had a thorough grounding in the various schools 
of psychological thought before attempting to express his own views in 
this study of the psychology of the child and the adolescent, for that is 


what the book really is, and he is sincere in his effort to discover a way 
out of the chaotic maze into which he feels the modern spirit has led us, 
with its disregard of the old traditions and ethics. 


The closing chapters are devoted to such closely related topics as, 
the psychology of sex, the girl and her education, co-education, marriage, 
etc., and in the final chapter the author discusses the family and the 
state, sex equality, “‘the attack on Christianity,”’ and the Russian Bol- 
shevik ideal of sex morality. (Published by Irwin and Unwin, Limited, 
Museum Street, London, England, $1.50). 


HEALTH POSTERS. 


“When Every Penny Counts, Buy These Foods” is the arresting title 
of an attractive poster recently issued by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. On the poster are pictured the articles of food considered 
necessary for one person’s consumption each week, together with a 
statement of amounts. These posters (in both English and French) may 
be obtained free on application to the Assistant Secretary of the Com- 
pany, Mr. N. L. Burnette, Ottawa. 





(Continued from inside front cover) 
No. 565. The Non-Academic Child. 
No. 56. Protection Against Diphtheria. 
No. 57. You Wanted to Know Something About the Canadian Council on Child and Family Welfare. 
No. 58. Social Service Exchange. 
No. 59. Relief and the Standard Budget. 
No. 60. Helping People in Need. 
: Record Form and Instructions, (designed for use In the present unemployment situation). 
No. 61. Boys in Trouble. 
No. 62. The Central Bureau in the Catholic Programme. 
No. 63. The Visiting Housekeeper. 


Charts—(Wall Size)— 


Nos. 1, 7,10,14. Infant Mortality Rates in Sixty Canadian cities (Statistics 1924, 1925, 1926, 1928). 
Nos. 9,12, 16. Is your District Safe for Babies? (Rural Infant Mortality Rates, 1925, 1926, 1928). 
Nos. 2, 8, 11, 15. Why Our Babies Die. (Statistics, 1925, 1926 1927 1928). 

No. 4. Illiteracy Breeds Illiteracy, 1921 Census. 

No. 6. Child Placing is Child Saving. 

No. 5. The Vicious Treadmill (Illiteracy in Cities—1921 Census). 

No. 18. A Blot on the Map of Canada. (English and French) 


Posters (at cost)—No.1. ‘“‘The Gay Adventurers.” No. 4. ‘“*Baby’s Stomach is Very Small.” 
No. 2. ‘The Protection of the Child.”” No.5. ‘‘Have You a Clean Bill of Health.” 
No.8. ‘Every Canadian’s Heritage.” No.6. ‘The Porridge Party.” 
No.7. “The Sun Baby.” 


er ei English and French). A series of nine letters giving pre-natal help and advice. 
ree). 


Post-Natal Letters—A series of twelve letters giving post-natal help and advice. (Free). 

*Child Welfare Problems in Habit Formation and Training—(A series of six pamphlets). (Free). 
Patterns—Layette Patterns and Patterns for Abdominal and Hose Supports. (At cost). 

Diet Folders—Series 1, 2, 3, 4, 5—dealing with the child’s diet from birth to school age. (At cost). 
Health Record Forms—For the use of physicians, clinics, conferences, ete. (At cost). 


Record Forms—(1) Child’s History. (2) Family History. For the use of children’s agencies, institu- 
tions, etc. (At cost). (3) Physical Record Forms for Institutions. (At cost). 


Annualiy—Proceedings and Papers of the Annual Meeting and Conference. 
Official Organ—“Child and Family Welfare,” issued bi-monthly. 


* Out of Print. 





Canadian Counril on Child and Family Welfare 


Founded in Ottawa, in 1920, as the result of a National Conference of Child Welfare Workers, convened 
by the Child Welfare Division, Federal Department of Health. 
COUNCIL HOUSE, 245 COOPER ST. OTTAWA, CANADA. 
OBJECTS. 
1. To promote in co-operation with the Child Welfare Division of the Federal Department of Health, 


and otherwise, the general aims of the Council : 


(1) By an annual deliberative meeting, held preferably in September or May, of each year 


(2) By the activities of subsections of membership on Child Hygiene, The Child in Industry 
Recreation and Education, The Child in Need of Special Care, The Spiritual and Ethical 


Development of the Child. 


(3) By affording a connecting link between the Child Welfare Division of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Health, and the Council’s constituent bodies. 


(4) By such further developments of the general program of Child Welfare as may be re- 
commended from time to time by the executive or any sub-committee thereof. 


2. To arrange for an annual conference on Child Welfare matters. 
8. To co-ordinate the Child Welfare programs of its constituent bodies. 


MEMBERSHIP. 
The membership shall be of two groups, institutional and individual. 


(1) Institutional membership shah be open to any organization, institution or group having the 
progress of Canadian Child Welfare wholly or in part included in their program, articles of incorporation, 


or other statement of incorporation. 


(2) Individual membership shal! be open to any individual interested in or engaged in Child Welfare 
work, upon payment of the fee, whether that individual is in work, under any government in Canada or not, 


(3) All classes of members shall have equal rights of vote and speech in all meetings of the Council, 
FEES. 


1, National Organizations 
2. Provincial Organizations 
8. Municipal Organizations 
4. Individual Members 


Annual Fee, $5.00—Representatives: 3. 
Annual Fee, $3.00—Representatives: 2. 
Annual Fee, $2.00—Representatives: 1. 
Annual Fee, $1.00—Representatives: 1. 


In electing the Governing Council and the Executive, all members will be grouped according to their 


registration by the Treasurer. 


Every member will receive a copy of the proceedings of the Annual Conference and such other pub- 


lications as may be published from time to time. 


EXECUTIVE 1931-1932, 


Past President— 
Mrs. C. H. Thorburn, Ottawa, Ont. 


President— 
Mr. J. Fred Davey, Ottawa, Ont. 


Vice Presidents— 
Dr. H. E. Young, Victoria, B.C. 
F. N. Stapleford, Esq., Toronto, Ont. 


Treasurer— 
Mme. Jules Tessier, Quebec, Que. 


Child Welfare Division— 
Chairman, Robert E. Mills, Toronto, Ont. 


Family Welfare Division— 
Chairman, G. B. Clarke, Montreal, Que. 


Executive Director— 
Miss Charlotte Whitton, M.A., Ottawa, Ont. 


Advisory Committee on Child Welfare. 
French Speaking Section— 
Chairman, Lt.-Col. L. R. La Fleche, Ottawa, 
Ont. 


Child Hygiene— 
Chairman, Dr. J. T. Phair, Toronto, Ont. 


The Child in Sageqneet 


Chairman, Mr. Tom Moore, Ottawa, Ont. 
Education— 
—— Mrs. W. T. B. Mitchell, Montreal, 
ue. 


Recreation— 
Chairman, Capt. Wm. Bowie, Montreal, Que, 


Child Care and Protection— 
Chairman, W. A. Weston, Esq., ae, 
an. 


Delinquency— 
Chelona, Mr. Harry Atkinson, Portage la 
Prairie, Man. 


The io and Ethical Development of the 
ild— 
Cacimen, Dr. D. N. McLachlan, Toronto 
nt. 


Advisory Committee on Family Welfare— 


Dr. Helen R. Y. Reid, Montreal, Que. 
Miss Dorothy King, Montreal, Que. 

Miss Malca Friedman, Montreal, Que. 
Mr. A. Chevalier, Montreal, Que. 

Miss Thelma Williams, Ottawa, Ont. 
Mrs. G. Cameron Parker, Toronto, Ont. 
Mr. J. H. T. Falk, Vancouver, B.C. 

Miss Mary McPhedran, Vancouver, B.C. 


Governing Council. 

Mr. F. C. Blair, Ottawa, Ont. 
Dr. F. S. Burke, Ottawa, Ont. 
Mr. C. A. Seguin, Ottawa, Ont. 
Mme, P. E. Marchand, Ottawa, Ont. 
Mr. C. S. MacDonald, Toronto, Ont. 
Mr. C. L. Burton, Toronto, Ont. 
Mrs, J. S. Driscoll, Toronto, Ont. 
Miss Gertrude Childs, Winnipeg, Man. 
Mrs. R. A. Rogers, M.L.A., Winnipeg, Man: 
Mrs. J. A. Stewart, Perth, Ont. 
Dr. Frank Pedley, Montreal, Que. 
Mr. John T. Hackett, K.C., Montreal, Que: 
Mr. W. McL. Clarke, Montreal, Que. 
Mr. A. M. Belding, Saint John, N.B. 
Miss H. ene Saint John, N.B. 
ietee E. H. Blois, Halifax, N.S. 

rs. Harold Riley, Calgary, Alta. 
Mrs. R. J. MacDonald, Saskatoon, Sask. 
Miss Laura Holland, Vancouver, B.C. 
Miss Olive Snyder, Victoria, B.C. 


Honourary Counsel. 


Senator the Hon. R. Dandurand, K.C. 
W. L. Scott, Esq., K.C., Ottawa. 
W. L. Hall, Esq., K.C., Halifax. 
Judge P. A. Choquette, Quebec. 


Advisory Finance Committee. 


Hon. Senator H. H. Horsey, Ottawa, Ont. 

John B. Laidlaw, Esq., Toronto, Ont. 

C. L. Burton, Esq., Toronto, Ont. 

J. M. Macdonnell, Esq., Toronto, Ont. 

W. H. Carruthers, Esq., Toronto, Ont. 
ames A. Richardson, Winnipeg, Man. 
hilip Fisher, Esq., Montreal, Que. 

Col. Nelson Spencer, Vancouver, B.C. 

W. H. Lovering, Hamilton, Ont. 

R. L. Smith, Hamilton, Ont. 

Hon. Senator D. O. L’Esperance, Quebec, Que. 

Mrs. J. A. Stewart, Perth, ont. 

Mr. Jas. D. McKenna, St. John, N.B. 





